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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Programme 

I am grateful to Jara Handala (July 
28) and to the Weekly Worker for 
allowing me to contribute. I think we 
have to just agree to differ. Nowhere 
in the Labour Party rules does it state 
an incumbent leader is automatically 
on the ballot paper. 

It is certainly the case that a 
high court judge has now ruled in 
favour of the Labour Party’s national 
executive, agreeing that the rules do 
not require an incumbent leader to 
be nominated. However, I suspect 
that had more to do with avoiding 
bringing the judiciary into disrepute 
by an intervention which would in 
effect have changed the leader of her 
majesty’s loyal opposition without 
an election. If I was being more 
conspiratorial, I would suspect the 
establishment are quite comfortable 
with Mr Corbyn remaining as leader. 

I think the Labour Party rules 
are genuinely ambiguous and 
inadequately thought out, as was the 
decision to abolish the previous tried 
and tested electoral college, which 
brought together all the significant 
sections and wings of the party, in 
favour of an atomised plebiscite. 

Both the Labour and Conservative 
parliamentary parties once had 
automatic annual leadership 
elections, in which the incumbent 
was mostly automatically re-elected 
without a challenge, but still 
had to be formally nominated 
and endorsed each time. When 
these rules were changed, you 
then had to have a mechanism for 
triggering a leadership election in 
exceptional circumstances, where an 
incumbent was thought to have lost 
the confidence of their electorate. 
That was the basis of having a 
higher nomination threshold for a 
challenger than would be the case in 
an open leadership election. 

Consistent democrats should 
surely favour an automatic annual 
re-election of the leader to formally 
test their support and ensure effective 
accountability. Both the incumbent 
and any other candidate might 
have to obtain a minimum number 
of nominations from MPs and/or 
constituency Labour parties in order 
to run, but the requirement should be 
the same for all. 

I would like to make clear that I 
feel Jeremy Corbyn has an incredibly 
strong, indeed astonishing, mandate 
to be leader of the Labour Party and 
had the right to expect, even demand, 
loyalty and respect from the PLP. MPs 
should be servants of the party and of 
the people. They should at minimum 
respect the office of the leader, if not 
the person, his mandate and the party 
membership who put him there. 

What right has any MP to ‘opt 
out’ of doing their basic duties, of 
supporting the leadership team and 
the party as a whole which put them 
there? One senses that the contempt, 
even hatred, some show Corbyn is 
in effect contempt and hatred of 
the party membership itself, and 
working class people more generally. 

It would be half understandable 
if these critics of Corbyn were 
themselves incredibly talented, 
dynamic, charismatic and 
inspirational, yet the great majority 
are colourless, shallow nonentities. 
The idea any of these will provide 
the first step on the road to socialism 
is risible. 

Mr Corbyn should have been 
given at least until 2017 or 2018 to 
show what he and his team could do, 
to give due respect to his mandate. 
His progress and electoral record 
to date has, however, been very 


ordinary, although not disastrous. 

Steve Richards’ three-part series 
on Radio 4 showed what we all 
knew: that Corbyn was the very last 
person who wanted to put himself 
forward, still less to become leader, 
let alone potential prime minister. He 
was very comfortable, having been 
an MP for 33 years, indulging in his 
pet hobbies, and immersed in his 
north London constituency. That was 
undoubtedly part of the attraction. He 
had none of the obvious nastiness and 
factionalism of a John McDonnell, 
or the arrogance and clumsiness of 
a Diane Abbott. 

For me the launch of Corbyn’s 
campaign for re-election of leader 
encapsulated the problem. Corbyn’s 
speech was printed in full in the 
Morning Star of July 22 (today’s 
Morning Star is a very open, diverse 
and attractive product - a great asset 
and platform for the labour and 
progressive movement). Corbyn has 
been described as a socialist, yet he 
hardly ever uses the word, let alone 
attempts any definition. He talks of 
a “better, more decent society”, in 
which “opportunity and wealth is 
shared”, as do or did John Major, 
Tony Blair, David Cameron and 
Nick Clegg. 

Corbyn invoked the ‘five great 
ills’ of the Beveridge report and, 
you might have thought, the 1945 
great, reforming Labour government. 
He set out his new five great ills. 
Are prejudice, discrimination and 
neglect really three of the biggest 
indictments of capitalism? 

One might have expected some 
grand strategic programmatic 
response to the new five ills, an 
outline programme for a future 
series of radical, reforming Labour 
governments. Instead we had just one 
policy commitment. All employers 
with over 21 staff (very precise) are 
to publish equality pay audits!! Not 
exactly the storming of the Winter 
Palace. 

Ten months into his leadership, 
this really is not good enough or 
in any way adequate. If the Labour 
Party is to be of any use to the labour 
movement, the working class and 
working people more widely, it has 
both got to be capable of winning 
general elections and it has to have 
the policies to make a real difference 
for working people. There is a 
tension between the two objectives, 
but also a tight interrelationship. 
There is no point in adopting issues 
and concerns which are faddish 
or irrelevant to the day-to-day 
concerns, stresses, hopes, aspirations 
and ambitions of the majority of 
working people. 

But we do need policies which 
are class-based and which will 
make a real tangible difference to 
working people right across the 
country, including in the south¬ 
west, south-east and the home 
counties. It is ridiculous that these 
are Conservative and, until recently, 
Liberal strongholds. The ideologies, 
values and attachments of the 
capitalist class who live in these 
regions have heavily permeated the 
consciousness of the still significant 
sections of the population who 
depend on a wage or salary to 
survive. 

Most working people in the 
United Kingdom are still driven 
and motivated by the old Protestant 
work ethic and social contract. If 
you work hard, you should expect 
to have a stable and secure life, and 
be able to afford the basics and some 
luxuries. To create a stable, nurturing 
and loving environment for children 
to grow up and develop, to have a 
good and well-rounded education to 
help make them balanced, productive 
and considerate human beings. To 
have your health needs met and 


where possible prevented. To live in 
a safe, warm and comfortable home 
and in a clean, healthy and green 
environment. To enjoy a stress- 
free, secure and funded retirement. 
To know the newer generations, 
including your own children and 
grandchildren, will be materially, 
spiritually and morally better off 
than you, and that you can look back 
on a life and work and feel you have 
made a positive difference. 

It’s not much to ask for in the 21st 
century, but it is under capitalism. 
That should be the case for socialism, 
and it should be the programme of 
the mass political party of the 
working class. 

Andrew Northall 
Kettering 

Dicing 

Vote for Owen Smith in his Labour 
Party leadership bid? Er, no thanks, 
I don’t think so. What a snake in 
the grass! 

Having said that, surely those 
Darwinian forces of ‘survival 
of the fittest’ at work before our 
very eyes within the Labour Party 
present a real problem to those of us 
who are members primarily with a 
perspective of edging things towards 
the left. 

Do we continue to support Jeremy 
Corbyn, the original flag-flyer 
for that at least honourably well- 
intentioned semi-leftward turn of 
his? Or do we switch horses, now 
that we’ve been presented with Owen 
Smith’s brand new and distinctly 
shiny public platform cum mission 
statement of outflanking Corbyn 
with a sort of faux socialism on 
steroids? 

Of course, any such decision 
would need to be made whilst bearing 
in mind that pitch from Owen Smith 
almost laughably seeming to be in 
imitation of Michelle Obama at the 
2016 Democrat convention - with 
his descriptions of “a faith that our 
country can’t just have a brilliant 
past but a future as bright as its 
past”, whilst simultaneously calling 
for a “cold-eyed, practical, socialist 
revolution” - also known as doing a 
‘Bernie’. 

In any event, all of that from a 
challenger to the incumbent whose 
own blurb for Labour Party voters 
heavily promotes the ‘selfless’ 
image of a man who comes from an 
unimpeachably worthy working class 
background in Wales. 

Did I say ‘snake in the grass’ at the 
outset? To put some proper breadth 
and depth on things, obviously it 
would be far better to describe Owen 
Smith as a capitalism-compatible/ 
system- com pliant sheep-like 
creature, who is attempting to 
masquerade as a fulsomely leftwing 
and deeply progressive-minded 
‘wolf’. 

So, yes, all in all, I think anyone 
interested and/or eligible in the 
Labour Party leadership election 
had best roll their vote towards that 
Jeremy Corbyn fellow, and then wait 
to see how the spots come up on that 
particular dice. 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 

Thumping 

Ah, Enoch Powell - John the Baptist 
to Thatcher and Brexit (‘From 
Powell to Brexit’, July 28). As for 
now, what about racism, anti-racism 
and multiculturalism? Do we just 
dismiss the lot as trivial concerns 
compared to class? But whatever 
happened to combatting ideas of 
social chauvinism and nationalism in 
the labour movement? Lenin didn’t 
need to believe the working class was 
either/or - racist or non-racist; he had 
opportunism and pro-imperialism 
to fight. 


What distinguishes Marxism is the 
idea of collective liberation - social 
and mass movement - as opposed to 
the personalised liberation associated 
with existentialism, sexual 
libertarianism, ethnic nationalism 
and other post-1945 career paths. 
This led, in the postmodernist 1980s, 
to the idea of freeing yourself 
from oppressive ‘language’, the 
subject, the other and being free to 
be ‘oneself’, which usually meant 
ethnically particular or just damn 
liberated in a private life. 

However, to think that these 
freedoms and unfreedoms can exist 
untouched by an economic system 
parasitic on almost everybody is 
to avoid the question of what the 
world is like as a whole rather than 
concentrating on the position of 
group members (usually posh) within 
it, as in the ‘glass ceiling’. 

Incidentally, Lenin was also 
concerned with oppressive personal 
relations. In 1922, in his notes on 
nationalities, he made observations 
on the relationship between citizens, 
especially leaders, of the Great Russian 
area and those of other nations in the 
Soviet Union. Lenin was very much 
the practical politician, responding to 
the occasion as it arose, though never 
simply pragmatic. Each decision, each 
turn, was made by analysing the whole 
situation and with an end in mind. 
These notes of December 31 1922 
were made in opposition to the policy 
of Stalin, whose idea was to absorb 
other ‘nationalities’ into a greater 
Russian whole - a policy known as 
‘autonomisation’ or the incorporation 
of local republics into a Russian-led 
federation. 

Lenin remarks that “Internationalism 
on the part of [members of] ‘great’ 
nations, as they are called (although 
they are great only in their violence, 
great only as bullies), must consist not 
only in the observance of the formal 
equality of nations, but even in an 
inequality of the oppressor nation, the 
great nation, that must make up for 
the inequality which obtains in actual 
practice.” The emphasis here is on the 
legacy of oppressive relations. 

“It is absolutely essential,” Lenin 
advises, “that the [proletarian] should 
be assured that the non-Russians [the 
outsider groups] place the greatest 
possible trust in the proletarian class 
struggle. What is needed to ensure 
this? Not merely formal equality. It is 
necessary to compensate the non-ethnic 
Russians for the lack of trust, for the 
suspicion and the insults to which the 
government of the ‘dominant’ nation 
subjected them in the past.” 

This is not a case of fetishising 
group identity, but recognising the 
historical legacy and not disregarding 
it in a drive for absorption in the 
nation - a chauvinist and petty 
bourgeois approach. It is nationalist, 
not internationalist, to dismiss these 
differences. However, unlike in 
racism or official multiculturalism, 
this position begins from the premise 
that people are not predestined to be 
a member of such a (traditionally 
defined) group, just as the worker 
isn’t predestined to take orders from 
an overseer. The aim is a society 
(global) in which all are equal in 
power, where we may fulfil our 
human destiny as disalienated world 
citizens, regardless of the past, 
which nevertheless still weighs on 
us like “the tradition of all the dead 
generations” (Marx Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 1852). 

We are about to have a carnival 
of ‘free to be me’ rhetoric from 
Hillary Clinton, that New Democrat 
- nodding to multicultural fairness, 
while serving her Wall Street 
sponsors and thumping ‘America’s 
enemies’ abroad. 

Mike Belbin 
email 


Illusory 

In the Weekly Worker's July 7 issue, 
a letter-writer quotes from Peter 
Hain’s report on the far left: “One 
of the least appealing attributes of 
the far left is its self-righteousness: 
its claims to possess a monopoly on 
socialist wisdom, on morality and 
honesty ...” 

In the July 21 edition, we have a 
paradigm example of this approach 
with much enhanced indignation in 
letters from Josh Guiry and Maren 
Clarke. 

There is a typo in my original 
letter (my fault), which should have 
read: “As a uni lecturer she will 
be mixing with people much more 
economically advantaged than those 
I do” (July 14). This is presuming 
that people tend to mix with their 
own socio-economic group, which 
is not an unreasonable assumption. 
My experience in talking to people 
who could legitimately be described 
as working class and in some cases 
proletarian was, and is, that racism 
was not a primary motive in their 
Brexit vote and indeed some voted 
‘remain’. I was surprised that 
Yassamine Mather was finding a 
high level of ‘Brexit racism’ in the 
petty bourgeois social strata. Since 
Brexit some sociologists have been 
suggesting that with the CEOs of 
major corporations, top government 
officials, celebrities, bankers and 
all the rest of them calling for 
‘remain’, there was a section of the 
working class determined to give 
‘the establishment’ a bloody nose. 

Much as the Weekly Worker and 
some of its epigones may not like 
it, the scenario behind Brexit may 
be much more accurately portrayed 
by the Socialist Workers Party 
than your good selves. Actually, 
no-one knows because the necessary 
research has not been done. So, 
despite Guiry’s comment, nothing 
to do with names. 

The rest of the letter consists 
of personal abuse which adds 
nothing of substance to any debate. 
Guiry’s fury seems to be that I 
discuss immigration in anything 
but reverential terms. How dare 
one query “an Iranian woman”, 
Guiry asks, without even noticing 
the ‘victim status’ he has attributed 
to her in this deeply patronising 
comment. 

Regarding Clarke’s claims about 
the motives of the Orlando gunman, 
she is claiming insights which are 
confined to the mind of the gunman 
and which she could not possibly 
know. In response to the jibe, “why 
do people like Ted Hankin put two 
plus two together and always come 
up with Islam?”, I could just as 
easily reply, why do people like 
Maren Clarke occupy a default 
position of always apologising for 
Islam? Certainly on the ‘left’, this 
latter is somewhat more prevalent 
with the now regular terrorist 
attacks in France than any attempt 
to illegitimately suggest that Islam 
is inevitably responsible. Guiry and 
Clarke end up as crude apologists for 
some of the most reactionary people 
on the planet. 

In my view, it is better to maintain 
the left’s traditional support for 
women’s rights, gay rights and 
human rights than junk these for 
some illusory ‘alliance’ with Islamic 
extremism. 

Ted Hankin 
email 

Awol 

I was shocked and stunned that there 
was no letter from Steve Freeman in 
a recent Weekly Worker. Should we 
send out a search party? 

Ross Bradshaw 

Nottingham 
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Don’t demand an election 


The main task is to transform Labour into a party that can 
form a genuine workers’ government, argues Peter Manson 



On August 1, BBC television’s Newsnight 
programme featured the thoughts of 
some (undisclosed) members of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party on how 
to get rid of Jeremy Corbyn. 

As this paper has spelled out, all 
the options of the Labour right are 
looking shaky in the extreme. The 
PLP majority, together with the party’s 
top bureaucrats, have been attempting 
to depose Corbyn by fair means and 
foul. As everyone knows, the national 
executive committee decided last 
month (after Corbyn himself, together 
with a couple of allies, had left the NEC 
meeting) to allow a mere two days for 
people to register as Labour supporters 
and to charge them £25 (as opposed to 
£3 for last year’s leadership election) 
to be able to vote. 

Since the June 23 European Union 
referendum, no fewer than 130,000 
have signed up as full Labour members, 
but, of course, that did not allow them 
to be able to vote as such - the NEC 
also decided that only those who had 
joined by January 12 of this year would 
qualify. The right suspected (correctly) 
that the overwhelming majority of both 
new members and registered supporters 
would cast their vote for Corbyn, which 
is why it did all in its power to limit 
their numbers. 

But to no avail. No fewer than 
183,000 people paid their £25 last 
week to sign up as Labour supporters 
during that 48-hour window - no 
doubt a good proportion of them were 
actual members who had joined after 
the January cut-off. True, according 
to various sources, it seems that some 
40,000 of these £25 supporters are 
being investigated - some do not appear 
on the electoral register, their payments 
bounced or some may have previously 
supported a candidate for another party 
(if that candidate was a Conservative 
or Liberal Democrat, then apparently 
there is no problem, but if they were 
someone considered to be to Labour’s 
left ...). However, that still leaves 
140,000 more, most of whom will 
surely vote for Corbyn rather than his 
PLP challenger, Owen Smith. 

Readers will also know that a 
section of the right was hoping that 
their legal challenge would result 
in Corbyn being barred from 
standing - on the grounds 
that the need to gain the 
requisite number of 
nominations from MPs 
ought to apply to the 
incumbent as well as 
any challenger. But the 
application - made by 
former parliamentary 
candidate and party 
donor Michael Foster 
- was contemptuously 
dismissed by the high 
court on July 28. 

So, assuming a Corbyn 
victory, what next for the 
right? There has been 
talk of a PLP breakaway 
declaring itself to be the 
official opposition - 
reducing the 
official 


Labour Party to a rump of 40-50 
members and even demanding that it 
be recognised as the genuine article, 
with the right to ownership of the 
Labour name. However, it seems to 
this writer that the likelihood of such 
a legal challenge being successful is 
even more remote than was Michael 
Foster’s. 

Welcome? 

All of which takes us back to the August 
1 Newsnight programme. According to 
the BBC’s sources, some sections of 
the right are now banking on an early 
general election. Not in the expectation 
of a Labour victory - precisely the 
opposite. The Labour Party is now clearly 
in such disarray, there is a widespread 
belief that a snap election would see the 
Conservatives re-elected with a huge 
majority - very likely their biggest ever 
victory margin. That is because there 
are now clearly two Labour Parties, 
with the PLP having backed by 172 
votes to 40 a motion of no confidence 
in their leader on June 28. 

Of course, the right pretends that its 
main disagreement with Jeremy Corbyn 
is not over his political platform - after 
all, Owen Smith himself has adopted a 
raft of left-sounding policies, ranging 
from a wealth tax to support for trade 
union rights - but over Corbyn’s alleged 
lack of leadership qualities. He did 
not campaign with any enthusiasm 
at all for a ‘remain’ vote on June 23; 
he does not know how to handle the 
media or even present himself. This 
week the rightwing press had been 
claiming that Corbyn is “scared” of 
a TV debate with Smith, because he 
declined an invitation to appear on 
a Channel Four programme with his 
rival - even though a spokesman for 
the leader said, “Jeremy will definitely 
participate in broadcast debates” (the 
party itself will decide where and when 
they take place). 

But despite Corbyn’s ‘poor media 
presence’ the right knows as well as 
the rest of us that Smith is in for a 
drubbing. So some are looking to Tory 
leader Theresa May to help out. By 
the calculations of PLP rightwingers 
the biggest ever Conservative victory 
would be a price well worth 
paying if it results in the 
departure of Corbyn. 
After all, it has now 
become something 
of a convention 
that the leader of 
the opposition 
throws in the 
towel following 
a general election 
defeat - all the 
more so if he loses 
by a landslide. 
And in fact shadow 
hancellor John 
McDonnell has 
promised that 


Jeremy Corbyn: 

odds-on 

certainty 


he would resign immediately if Labour 
fails to win the next election, surely 
making his leader’s position untenable. 

The calculation of the right is that, 
if May were to call a general election 
within the next six months or so, almost 
all of the PLP right would remain 
as official Labour candidates, as no 
reselection process would be possible 
in such a short time. A good proportion 
of its number would be sacrificed on 
polling day, but the remaining caucus 
would elect a new, ‘responsible’ leader, 
who would help marginalise the left 
once more and bring the party back into 
‘good shape’ in time for the following 
general election. As for the current MPs 
who would lose their seats, well, sorry 
about all those promising careers cut 
short, but what else can we do? 

For such an early general election to 
take place ahead of the fixed five-year 
term, it would have to be agreed by 
two-thirds of MPs - a target easily 
surpassed by the Tories and PLP right 
together. Either that or the Tories could 
repeal the fixed-term legislation - for 
which only a simple majority would 
be required. And it has to be said that, 
despite prime minister May’s denials, 
this option must be very tempting for 
the Tories - strike now and they will 
have an overwhelming majority for 
the next five years. 

If it is true that the Labour right is 
prepared to cooperate in that endeavour, 
it underlines the extraordinary position 
the party is now in - and the desperate 
lengths to which the right is prepared 
to go to regain control. 

And that, of course, makes it 
all the more foolish for sections of 
the left, both inside and outside the 
Labour Party, to add to the calls for a 
‘general election now’, in the belief 
that Corbyn’s policies - opposition to 
Trident, an end to austerity, support for 
renationalisation of the rail, etc - are 
just so popular that Labour would be 
elected and at last we would be rid 
of the Tories! Firstly, while it is true 
that such policies strike a chord with 
many people, that does not add up to a 
parliamentary majority. But, secondly 
and more importantly, the current, 
deeply divided state of Labour can 
hardly help its chances. 

How would it campaign in the event 
of a snap election? As a united force, 
with the right pretending to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with Labour’s 
newly re-elected leader? Even though 
he has been damned as not having the 
confidence of the vast majority of his 
MPs? 

What we need is a worthwhile 
Labour government - one that enjoys 
overwhelming support from its MPs 
for a comprehensive programme for 
working class rule. It goes without 
saying that we are some way from such 
a situation, which would require the 
defeat of the Labour right. That is the 
task that faces us now, not imagining 
that we are just about to sweep the 
Tories from office • 


peter.manson@ 

weeklyworker.co.uk 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday August 7 and Sunday August 14: No forum. 

Sunday August 21, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. Study of 
Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: chapter 7 
(‘MacDonaldism without MacDonald’), section 3: ‘The lure of words’. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

The trial of Jane Fonda 

Ends Saturday August 20: Anti-war play, Park Theatre, Clifton 
Terrace, Finsbury Park, London N4. 

Staged by Park Theatre: 

www.parktheatre.co.uk/whats-on/the-trial-of-jane-fonda. 

Remember Hiroshima 

Saturday August 6, 6pm: Anti-nuclear picnic, Hilly Fields Park, 
Adelaide Avenue, London SE4. Please bring food and drink to share. 
Poetry and a minute’s silence at Brockley stone circle at 7 pm, followed 
by music. 

Organised by Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: www.cnduk.org. 

Corbynistas at leisure 

Sunday August 7, 2pm: Summer social, Victoria Park, Old Ford Road, 
London E3. 

Organised by Momentum Tower Hamlets: 
www.facebook.com/THMomentum. 

All out for Shenstone 

Monday August 8,12 noon: cyclists’ demonstration, UAV Engines Factory, 
Lynn Lane, Shenstone, Litchfield. Protest against arms sales to Israel. 
Organised by the Big Ride for Palestine: www.redspokes.co.uk/thebigride. 

Class, Corbyn and the Labour Party 

Wednesday August 10, 7pm: Public meeting, Newspeak House, 133 
Bethnal Green Road, London E2. With Richard Seymour and Hilary 
Wainwright. 

Organised by Momentum Hackney: 
www.facebook.com/momentumhackney. 

Nationalise the rail 

Tuesday August 16, all day: Day of protest against price increases and 
for public ownership. List of local protests at http://actionforrail.org/end- 
railripoff-on-16-august-protest-fare-rises-and-call-for-public-ownership. 
Organised by Action for Rail: www.actionforrail.org. 

Community energy 

Saturday September 3, 9am to 4.30pm: Meeting, Said Business 
School, Park End Street, Oxford OX 1. 

Organised by Cooperatives UK: www.uk.coop. 

No to austerity 

Saturday September 3,12 noon to 3pm: National meeting of People’s 
Assembly, NUT, Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. 
Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Remember the Diggers 

Saturday September 10,10am to 5pm: Annual political festival, The 
Wiend, Wigan WN1. Leftwing entertainment, music and politics. 
Organised by Wigan Diggers Festival: https://wigandiggersfestival.org. 

TUC Congress 

Sunday September 11 to Wednesday September 14: Annual 
conference of Trades Union Congress, Brighton Centre, King’s Road, 
Brighton BN1. 

Organised by TUC: www.tuc.org.uk. 

National Shop Stewards Network 

Sunday September 11,1pm: Rally at TUC conference, Ashdown 
Suite, Holiday Inn, 137 King’s Road, Brighton BN1. 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: http://shopstewards.net. 

Underbelly of the workplace 

Friday September 16, Saturday September 17,11am to 5pm: 

Conference, University of Greenwich, Stephen Lawrence Building, 30 
Park Row, London SE10. 

Organised by Blacklist Support Group: 
www.facebook.com/groups/blacklistSG. 

Tories out! 

Sunday October 2,11.30am: Anti-austerity protest, Conservative Party 
conference, Victoria Square, Birmingham B1. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Stand Up To Racism 

Saturday October 8,10am to 4pm: Conference, Friends Meeting 
House, 173-177 Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 

www.facebook.com/Stand-Up-To-Racism-485067858271721. 

15 years of Stop the War 

Saturday October 8,10am to 5pm: International conference, TUC 
Congress House, 23-28 Great Russell Street, London WC1. Speakers 
include Lindsey German, Salma Yaqoob, Andrew Murray, Reg Keys 
and Mark Serwotka. £15 (£10 concessions). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 


Weekly Worker 

There will be no Weekly Worker on 
Thursday August 11 or Thursday August 18. 
The next issue will appear on 
Thursday August 25. 
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Scorched earth litigation 

The right’s implausible and not so implausible legal threats have a purpose, writes Mike Macnair 



Honore Daumier: ‘The advocates’ (1878) 


A s soon as one worthless legal 
argument is knocked on 
the head, another pops up. 
Last Thursday Mr Justice Foskett 
dismissed - emphatically - Michael 
Foster’s lawsuit claiming that Labour 
Party rules required Jeremy Corbyn 
to obtain nominations from MPs and 
MEPs to be on the ballot. Foster said 
he would not appeal. But within two 
days, “leading moderates” had told 
The Daily Telegraph of “plans for the 
parliamentary party to defy the result 
of the ballot, and: “They are consid¬ 
ering going through the courts to get 
the right to use Labour’s name and 
assets, including property owned by 
the party across the country”. 1 

This ‘whack-a-mole’ character of 
the Labour rightwingers’ legal threats 
is more interesting than at first sight 
appears. It tells us something about the 
present Labour right (as opposed to the 
‘old right’ from before Blairism). And 
beyond that it tells us something about 
the plutocratic character of the ‘rule of 
law’ and ‘liberal constitutionalism’. 

In my previous article on Labour’s 
national executive committee decision 
and the role of legal advice given to 
it, before Foster’s claim was actually 
brought, I commented that “the drafting 
is, in my opinion, perfectly clear and 
unambiguous”. Foskett J made the 
same point (at para 50): “I have to say 
that a fair reading of clause II.B.2 (i) 
and (ii) reveals a natural and ordinary 
meaning that seems to me to be entirely 
clear.” 2 

Of course, he could not begin or 
end there without making the claim 
appear to be so wholly unfounded as 
to be vexatious. Paras 1-36 set out the 
background and the facts, mentioning 
the conflicting legal advice given to 
the NEC (but not telling us much about 
the grounds offered in that advice: 
that would violate ‘legal professional 
privilege’ 3 ). 

Paras 37-49 set out the arguments 
offered in court by both sides. Foster’s 
counsel argued that the provision in 
clause II.B.2 (ii) requiring nominations 
only for the challenger was merely 
a threshold to trigger a context; if 
the leader was to get on the ballot 
automatically, they argued, this was 
so important that it could only be the 
case if it was expressly provided (paras 
43-44). This had been in the advice 
offered to the NEC by James Goudie 
QC (para 44). Counsel for the party and 
for Jeremy Corbyn merely countered 
these arguments. 

This takes us to para 50, quoted 
above. The judge elaborated on the 
point in paras 51-54, concluding that 
other issues which had been argued 
did not strictly arise. But he proceeded 
to deal with them “in case they are 
considered by the parties to be of 
relevance”. One of them is important. 

‘Ouster clause’ 

Clause 1.X.5 says that the NEC’s 
interpretation of the rules is ‘final’. 
Counsel for the Labour Party and for 
Corbyn argued that this meant the 
judge should only overrule the NEC 
if its interpretation was unreasonable. 
Counsel for Foster, on the other hand, 
argued that the clause attempted to “oust 
the jurisdiction of the court” and was, as 
such, void, relying on the judgment of 
Denning LJ (later Lord Denning MR) 
in the 1952 case of Lee v Showmen s 
Guild of Great Britain 4 (and numerous 
following decisions). The judge said 
(para 58): 

I find it difficult to understand 
how a court could conclude that 
an erroneous interpretation of the 
rules was reasonable: a conclusion 
of law is either right or wrong and 


a member of an unincorporated 
association has the right to ask the 
court for its decision. 

This is a constitutional claim: that the 
court has the right to control the internal 
affairs of voluntary associations. The 
judge qualified this claim only slightly 
by admitting (para 59) that, if the rule 
was found to be ambiguous, and hence 

requires consideration of background 
material beyond the precise words 
used in the rule that has significant 
political connotations, the NEC may 
well be better placed than the court 
to consider these implications and 
decide accordingly ... I highlight the 
issue because it brings clearly and 
vividly into focus the importance of 
recognising the vital dividing line 
between the world of politics and 
the world of the law. 

These two passages are a clear example 
of doublethink. But the doublethink is 
endemic in the legal issue. The ‘rule of 
law’ concept, if carried into rigorous 
effect, is inconsistent with political 
democracy. So, all the more, the rule 
against ‘ouster clauses’ - that is, the 
claim that the courts always have to 
have the last word on the interpretation 
of the rules of voluntary associations - is 
inconsistent with freedom of political 
association (and hence also with political 
democracy). Through these claims, 
the judiciary in fact claims unlimited 
and unaccountable political power: 
sovereignty. 

But as a matter of political 
legitimacy, these claims cannot be 
admitted to be unlimited. An open 
judicial claim to political sovereignty 
would make nonsense of the routines 
of elections, and so on. It is far from 
clear that a direct judicial conflict with 
a parliamentary majority on the terms 
of an open judicial claim to sovereignty 
would end with the police, army, etc 
obeying the judges. Hence Foskett J’s 
offer of‘deference’ to the NEC - under 


circumstances which might but do not 
in the actual dispute arise. 

The other two points are much 
less important. Paras 60-68 of the 
judgment dealt with the claim made 
by counsel for Foster that Tony Benn’s 
1988 challenge to Neil Kinnock was 
a precedent, showing that the leader 
had to obtain nominations. Since 
1988 the formulations in the rules had 
changed more than once, and more 
fundamentally a single instance could 
hardly amount to “an established basis 
for interpreting the rule” (para 68). 
Paras 68-70 report that Labour general 
secretary Iain McNicol in an affidavit 
indicated that the current practice was 
that, in the absence of a challenge, the 
leader and deputy leader of the party 
were elected unopposed. The judge 
indicated that this current practice 
could not affect the interpretation of 
clause II.B.2 (ii). 

Law and politics 

I made the point in my previous article 
that, though the interpretation of the 
rules which I put forward there looked 
obvious - and it now turns out also to be 
obvious according to Foskett J - courts 
are quite capable of deciding cases in 
ways which involve deeply tortured 
interpretations of rules. Such issues 
are never ‘purely legal’, contrary to 
Foskett J’s claims that this is such an 
issue (at paras 10, 59 and 72), unless 
either no political issues are at stake 
in the outcome or the politics makes 
it advantageous to those in dispute to 
fence off the issue. 

An example of the first sort is that 
in ordinary accident cases no political 
issue is at stake; but this is not true 
in accident cases implicating the 
current moral panic among lawyers 
about ‘compensation culture’, which 
is political. 5 

An example of the second is - 
this case. To get to the point, we 
need to think about what would have 
happened if Michael Foster’s claim 
had succeeded. It is quite clear that 


this would not have been the end of the 
story. The Labour leadership election 
would have had to be suspended or 
restarted. Suspended, in practice, 
because there would inevitably have 
been an appeal - at least to the court 
of appeal, and probably all the way to 
the supreme court of the UK - dragging 
on, perhaps, for a year or more. While 
the appeal was pending, the leadership 
of the Labour Party would remain 
in suspense. It would be practically 
politically impossible for Theresa May 
to call a snap general election while 
the leadership of the Labour Party 
was sub judice. Moreover, the longer 
the process dragged on, the worse 
would get the political position of the 
Labour right, skewered to the wall as 
obvious advocates of a gerrymander 
against the majority of their own party’s 
membership. 

This political judgment is reflected 
in the decisions of both the media 
and the Labour right, surrounding the 
litigation. Down to the NEC meeting, 
a great deal of noise was being made 
about the claim that Jeremy Corbyn 
needed to get the nominations from 
MPs and MEPs, both in open arguments 
and in anonymous briefings. Once 
the NEC decided that Corbyn did not 
need the nominations, the right - and 
the media - shut up almost completely 
about the issue. The reality was that 
any decision other than the one which 
has actually been reached by Foskett J 
would be against the interests not just of 
Jeremy Corbyn, but also of the Labour 
right - and of the Conservative Party. 

Hence Owen Smith’s statement 
when the decision was handed down, 
that the court had “done the right 
thing”, and that “This now puts to bed 
any questions about the process, so we 
can get on with discussing the issues 
that really matter.” 6 Hey, Mr Smith - if 
you really think that the litigation was 
unjustified, how come you did not 
criticise the 14 NEC members who 
voted to interpret the rules to exclude 
Corbyn? 


The reality was that Michael 
Foster’s taking the case to court was 
a result of his failing to understand 
the right’s actual strategy. This, it 
seems from its conduct, was to use 
unfounded legal threats to put pressure 
on Corbyn and the left and keep them 
on the defensive, but not to have its 
claims actually tested in court, which 
could only lead to embarrassment (but 
for the fact that the media minimises 
such embarrassment by minimising the 
‘news value’ of the decision). 

Assets 

The claim that a Parliamentary Labour 
Party breakaway could acquire through 
the courts the right to the party’s assets 
is not quite as implausible as the claim 
that Corbyn had to get MP and MEP 
nominations under the mles. But the way in 
which it could be made plausible is weird 
and would even more unambiguously 
lack political legitimacy. 

Under the rules, the Labour 
Party’s assets are vested in one of two 
companies, either in Labour Party 
Properties Ltd or in Labour Party 
Nominees Ltd, either absolutely or 
upon trusts (the terms of these trusts 
are not readily visible). This is not just 
the assets of the central party, but also 
the assets of local constituency parties 
(which until the 1980s and maybe later 
were locally owned). Here we are told 
that the constituency “shall procure” 
that all assets are transferred to Labour 
Party Nominees Ltd “to be held by it 
as trustee for the relevant Constituency 
Labour Party upon the standard terms 
of trust from time to time approved by 
the NEC”. 

Similar rules apply mutatis mutandis 
to Young Labour, etc. As I already said, 
trying to find the terms of trust online 
does not bring them up. 

The two companies, as appears 
from the Companies House website, 
are both “limited by guarantee”: ie. 
though they have members, they do 
not have shareholders. They each have 
five, identical, officers. Simon Mills, 
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Labour Party deputy treasurer, is the 
company secretary of both. There 
are four directors, again of both: Iain 
McNicol, the party general secretary; 
Greg Cook, characterised in 2015 as 
“the party’s in-house pollster” (and in 
2002 self-identified as a “party hack 
and proud to be so”, who had worked 
for the party since 1988); 7 Michael 
Creighton, party regional director for 
the Southern Region; and Thomas 
Sharpe, a solicitor (whose name is fairly 
common and shared with a famous 
author, which effectively precludes 
finding information about him online). 

If the companies were limited 
by shares, the issue would arise as 
to whether the shareholders had the 
beneficial interest in their shares or 
were trustees for the party; and they 
would most likely be considered to 
be trustees for the party. Because the 
companies are limited by guarantee, 
rather than by shares, it is possible that 
an operation could be conducted along 
the lines of the Morning Star split from 
the old ‘official’ Communist Party of 
Great Britain - where the members of 
the People’s Press Printing Society 
decided to go their own way in violation 
of the discipline of the party. We do 
not know who the members of the 
companies are, and it is possible that the 
right wing has a majority among them. 

Possible, but seriously problematic. 
After all, the PPPS was in theory a 
‘broad front’ organisation linking the 
Communist Party to allies in the trade 
unions and Labour left. That character 
gave it, probably unintentionally, a 
degree of legal autonomy. 

But, by comparison, the officers of 
the two Labour property companies are 
predominantly paid employees - plus 
a solicitor, who is most unlikely to be 
entitled to any beneficial claim on the 
assets. The assets camefrom the Labour 
Party, not from the guarantor-members 
of the company or anyone else, being 
the result of a reorganisation of the 
party’s property-holding arrangements, 
through powers explicitly granted to 
the NEC under sub-clause 1.VIII.3.L 
(Rules, p6); and the assets of the 
constituencies are explicitly said under 
the rules quoted above to be held by 
Labour Party nominees on trust for 
the CLP. In other words, unlike the 
PPPS, the Labour property companies 
are very much most likely to be held, 
in the event of litigation, to be trustee 
companies holding their assets in 
trust for the Labour Party. 8 Fine detail 
information not publicly available may 
call this conclusion into question, but 
it does not look likely. 

Having said that, however, litigation 
about the Labour Party’s assets would 
open a can of worms, and it might be 
that the rightwingers who flew this kite 
past the Telegraph are relying on this 
possibility. 

The basis of the can of worms is 
the 1979 decision of Vinelott J in Re 
Grant’s Will Trusts , 9 the effect of which 
is that, if the ownership of Labour Party 
property came to court, it might well 
be decided that the whole lot belongs 
to the government legal department, 
bona vacantia (ownerless property) 
division, under a ‘royal prerogative’ 
rule, which gives ownerless property to 
the crown (ie, the monarchy considered 
as the state). 10 

Perpetual trusts 

The rule underlying Re Grant’s Will 
Trusts is that the law does not permit 
the creation of perpetual trusts, or trusts 
for purposes, except for those publicly 
favoured trusts called ‘charities’. 11 The 
mle is of some antiquity and had a purpose 
which is not in itself senseless, being 
to prevent the tendency which would 
otherwise exist for a large proportion 
of the land in the country to wind up 
owned by old, and frequently obsolete, 
institutions. 12 Corporations do not count 
because under the Companies Acts the 
members can wind them up. 

In the ordinary case of 
unincorporated societies (like political 
parties, clubs and societies), the courts 


construe the assets as being held by or 
for the members for their own benefit, 
but subject to their contractual rights 
under the society’s constitution or rules. 
The courts have, however, said that this 
interpretation fails, should the rules of 
the society prevent its being wound up: 
a conclusion reached in Came v Long 
(1860), where the rules prohibited the 
winding up of Penzance library as long 
as there were still 10 members. 13 

In re Grant’s WT, Wilson Grant, who 
died in 1975, left his property 

for the benefit of the Chertsey 
headquarters of the Chertsey and 
Walton Constituency Labour Party, 
provided that such headquarters 
remain in what was the Chertsey 
Urban District Council area (1972). 
If not, I declare that the foregoing 
provision shall not take effect and 
in lieu thereof I give all my said 
estate to the national Labour Party 
absolutely. 

The judge, after analysing the rules of 
the Constituency Labour Party and of 
the national Labour party, came to the 
conclusion that both local and national 
party, like the library in Came v Long, 
lacked provision for the winding up 
and distribution of assets. Hence the 
trusts of Grant’s will were void, and 
his estate fell to be distributed as if he 
had left no will (probably to relatives). 

Vinelott J was pressed with a 
statement made by Brightman J in the 
earlier case of re Recher’s Will Trusts 
that “It would astonish a layman to 
be told there was a difficulty in his 
giving a legacy to an unincorporated, 
non-charitable society, which he had, or 
could have, supported without trouble 
during his lifetime.” 14 

His answer to this point was not 
very persuasive. What it comes down 
to, however, is that support “during his 
lifetime” is “without trouble” because 
the destination of funds paid during 
lifetime to unincorporated societies 
is not usually litigated. As soon as it 
does come to be litigated, the problem 
that void trusts were involved would 
surface. 

The void trusts then imply that funds 
which have been given by identifiable 
donors for specific purposes will be 
held on “resulting trust”: that is, go 
back to the donors. Where the donors 
are unidentifiable, or the income 
arose from subscriptions, the assets 
will become bona vacantia. This was 
decided in another slightly earlier case: 
the 1969 decision in Re West Sussex 
Constabulary’s Widows, Children 
and Benevolent (1930) Fund Trusts. 
There, a police benevolent fund with 
narrowly defined purposes had lost its 
objects due to police reorganisation 
destroying the force whose widows, 
etc, were to be supported. Those among 
the funds which could not be restored 
to identifiable donors were held to be 
bona vacantia. 15 The rather unattractive 
result here has been avoided in various 
ways, but they amount in essence to 
cases where the unincorporated society 
has rules governing its winding up; 
these rules then take effect. 

Where property turns out in 
litigation to fall to be analysed as bona 
vacantia, the judge is under a duty ex 
officio (under his official duties) to find 
the crown title irrespective of whether 
any of the parties argues for the crown 
title (another aspect of the ‘royal 
prerogative’ character of the rules). 

I have read all the way through the 
Labour Party 2016 rulebook for the 
sake of this article and, though I may 
be missing something, I cannot see 
any provision for the winding up of 
the party and distribution of its assets. 
In fact, the centralisation of party 
property in the two companies under 
the current rules seem to me to make 
Vinelott J’s analysis in Re Grant’s Will 
Trusts, and in consequence the bona 
vacantia analysis under Re West Sussex 
... Benevolent Fund, if anything more 
legally persuasive than it was in 1979. 
This is a point which is worth a short 


digression, as being a matter of the 
politics of party rules. The rule against 
perpetual trusts is a branch of the rule 
against mortmain. This rule is one 
which in principle communists should 
support. I merely note that “the return 
to the nation of the goods said to be 
mortmain, moveable and immoveable” 
is in the 1880 Programme of the Parti 
Ouvrier ; 16 Marx, Guesde, Engels and 
Lafargue might have been wrong on 
this one. But the underlying principle 
of the rule - that at the end of the day the 
living and not the dead should control 
the allocation of resources - seems to 
me to be as fundamental to communism 
as it is to liberalism. 

Given, then, that we should not 
oppose the rule against perpetual trusts, 
that has implications for the rules of 
working class political parties and 
other institutions. We should not be 
endeavouring to immunise the party 
or its property against wrong decisions 
by the members. There should be a 
power to wind up and dispose of the 
assets. We can condemn the decision 
to exercise such a power as political 
liquidationism, and refuse to recognise 
it politically, as our comrades did in 
relation to the winding up of the old 
‘official’ communisty party. However, 
trying to stop it by legal rules or setting 
up ‘constitutional’ protections has 
the effect of rendering the party’s (or 
other organisation’s) property more 
vulnerable to legal attack. 

This is, of course, a branch of the 
fake legalism which affects the left 
more generally and usually produces 
caricatures of legal reasoning. We 
have made the point more extensively 
in past articles about Left Unity, its 
Heath Robinson constitution and its 
bureaucratic ‘safe spaces’ proposals 
and disputes procedures. But, of 
course, Left Unity merely copied 
these organisational principles from 
the arcane bureaucratic management 
of the Labour Party ... 

The ‘stretch’, then - and I have to 
say that it would be a considerable 
stretch - would be for the right wing to 
put the party property into litigation; for 
the judge then to find that the bulk of the 
property, not being capable of ‘resulting 
trust’ analysis, was bona vacantia', 
and for the ‘Parliamentary Labour 
Party’ then to get the government 
legal department in its discretion 
(which it certainly has in relation to the 
disposal of bona vacantia)' 1 to set up 
a scheme for the use of the ‘unowned’ 
assets, which would give control to 
the ‘Parliamentary Labour Party’, as 
opposed to the current Labour Party. 

It is, as I say, a stretch. It depends 
on the government legal department 
exercising discretion in favour of the 
splitters. And it would be even more 
obviously politically illegitimate 
than the idea of gerrymandering the 
leadership ballot through litigation. 
So it is pretty unlikely, though not 
completely out of the question. 

Manoeuvres 

The question which this perhaps 
over-elaborate analysis poses is, as I 
said at the outset: why does the Labour 
right wing keep using the mass media to 
make a series of seriously implausible 
legal threats? 

The answer is, it seems to me, that the 
behaviour is a political version of what 
is called in North America ‘scorched 
earth litigation tactics’, 18 under which 
the party to a lawsuit who has more 
financial resources engages in more or 
less unjustified legal claims in order 
to cause the other side to run out of 
money, or to distract their lawyers (who 
are assumed to have fewer resources) 
from preparing arguments on seriously 
contestable issues; or merely to cause 
the party to abandon hope, as they are 
drawn into the labyrinth of side-issues. 
Such tactics are recognised in the UK 
to be a form of abuse of process, 19 but 
there is a delicate line involved, since 
the regulatory bodies are not prepared 
to say that the exploitation of superior 
resources to force the adverse party to 


give up or settle on unjust terms is in 
itself unacceptable - this is too much 
a nonnal feature of the legal system. 20 

The Labour Party right’s legal threats 
are, of course, not directly ‘scorched 
earth litigation tactics’: it is not engaged 
in litigation as such. But the right seems 
to have a very similar tactical purpose: 
to distract Corbyn and his co-thinkers’ 
attention (successfully, for example, 
in relation to the decisions of the July 
12 NEC on issues beyond whether 
Corbyn should or should not be on the 
ballot); and, in addition, to provide yet 
more opportunities for the right wing 
to provide anonymous briefings to the 
media and to convey the impression that 
Labour is disastrously split and the fault 
is all Jeremy Corbyn’s. The purpose is 
like ‘scorched earth litigation tactics’, 
because it is, by making unfounded 
claims, to destabilise and demoralise 
the other side. 

It has to be said that this is a different 
tactic to those of the old Labour right in 
fights against the left before the time of 
Blairism. The old right certainly used 
bureaucratic manoeuvres of one sort or 
another. But its leaders also combined 
these tactics with actually going out and 
endeavouring to persuade people on the 
ground of the truth of their (Atlanticist, 
mixed-economy, constitutional-loyalist) 
political ideas. 

The current right seems to be 
desperately short of ideas. We can call 
as witness Angela Eagle’s inability 
to explain her policy differences 
with Corbyn, or Owen Smith’s rather 
desperate-seeming attempts to sell 
himself as a leftwinger. 

But more fundamentally we can 
look at the first years of the Blair 
government. While Gordon Brown 
tinkered with small-scale redistribution, 
the government’s legislation showed an 
unusual degree of Law Commission- 
sponsored reforms going through; 
plus, some constitutional changes then 
fashionable with the bar (human rights, 
devolution, freedom of information 
...), some of which Blair himself 
subsequently regretted. The early Blair 
government let through the projects 
of the ‘great and the good’ because 
it did not have its own ideas, and had 
committed itself to not reversing what 
the Tories had done. In short, it is not 
just the post-Blair right which is short 
of ideas. Blairism itself was a project 
about how to get into office, not at all 
about what to do with it. 

The result of the Blairite project and 
20 years’ control of the parliamentary 
selections is the character of the PLP 
and the Labour Party in general. On the 
one hand, there is an elderly ‘remnant 
left’ hanging on (Corbyn and his 
immediate allies), and a new and totally 
inexperienced layer of young activists 
brought in by the ‘Corbyn surge’ last 
year and this. On the other, the right is 
mainly non-ideological in character. 
These people are political technicians, 
often with degrees in ‘PPE’ (politics, 
philosophy and economics), often with 
careers in lobbying (Owen Smith is an 
example), or as MPs’ assistants, or at 
best in the party apparatus before their 
selections as MPs. 21 

It is this background which leads 
them to think that the way to conduct 
the political battle in the Labour Party 
is as lobbyists and PR men, using their 
privileged access to the media and legal 
threats in the way a Robert Maxwell 
figure would use them: politics as 
‘scorched earth litigation tactics’. 

This is, of course, how the 
commercial lobbyists routinely work: 
the combination of legal threats, plus 
never going away, keeping constant 
pressure on, deploying the resources of 
their clients to overpower any attempt 
to change the law in ways adverse to 
their interests. 

The rightwing MPs have an 
extraordinary sense of ‘entitlement’ 
(a problem rather general among 
today’s elites). This can’t be happening 
to them: as they might say to a police 
officer who stopped them on a traffic 
matter, ‘Don’t you know who I am?’ 


They would, fairly clearly, rather see 
the Labour Party altogether destroyed 
than lose control of it. 

Here, too, there is an underlying 
constitutional claim. In the large 
bulk of the 20th century, the Russian 
Revolution and the resulting geopolitics 
required compromises with the interests 
of the working class as a class. A 
major result was universal suffrage 
- not accepted in the UK until after 
1917. In the post-1948 period, these 
compromises meant the acceptance of 
the existence of large mass workers’ 
parties, trade unions, etc - as long as 
their leaders were prepared to commit 
to the constitutional order. 

When the Soviet Union fell, 
the sense of the need to make such 
compromises disappeared. Serious 
efforts have not been made to get rid of 
universal suffrage; but the legal system 
and the nexus of the lobbyists and the 
advertising-funded kaufliche Presse 
(‘bought media’) have been used more 
and more to deny the legitimacy of 
working class independent organisation 
and political representation; to insist 
that the workers must be represented 
by one of another group of lobbyists 
and political technicians, who are 
actually open to hire by this or that 
capitalist group. 

There is an interlock here between 
the dominance of paid agents in the 
press - paid agents in the form of 
lobbyists, the ‘revolving door’between 
government and lobbying, lawyers as 
‘mouthpieces’ and lobbyists and as 
technicians of‘scorched earth’ - and the 
idea that only those lobbyists/lawyers 
approved by the advertising-funded 
media are acceptable leaders of political 
parties. What is at issue is neutralising 
universal suffrage, ensuring that it serves 
only as an instrument of deception (to 
quote, again, the Programme of the 
Parti Ouvrier). 

We can begin to counter these 
mechanisms. But to do so we have to 
recognise that they are constitutional 
mechanisms of a plutocratic-oligarchic 
political order; and not kid ourselves that 
better technique in handling the media, 
or ingenious tactics in relation to the 
Labour right wing, can overcome them • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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LEFT MEDIA 


An independent voice 

How can we combat the disinformation of the mass media? Yassamine Mather discusses the problems 
and solutions 



Shabolovka radio tower: designed and completed in 1922 


L ast week Jeremy Corbyn 
continued his campaign to be 
re-elected Labour leader with a 
meeting at the Lyric theatre in Salford. 
There were at least 1,700 present, 
with hundreds more standing outside. 
Another 3,500 were watching the 
event live on the internet. However, 
BBC evening news showed a clip of a 
small fraction of the audience, giving 
the impression that only a few dozen 
were at the meeting. Pro-Corbyn 
supporters were rightly upset. It looked 
like a deliberate, and indeed clumsy, 
attempt at news management. 

In mid-July a study conducted by 
the London School of Economics 
showed that in September and October 
2015, during Corbyn’s first leadership 
contest, “in 52% of articles about the 
Labour leader, his own views were not 
included, while in a further 22% they 
were present, but taken out of context 
or otherwise distorted”. In another 15%, 
his views were present but challenged, 
and in only 11% were they present 
without a challenge or alteration. 
According to Dr Bart Cammaerts, who 
directed the project, 

Our analysis shows that Corbyn 
was thoroughly delegitimised as a 
political actor from the moment he 
became a prominent candidate and 
even more so after he was elected 
as party leader ... Allowing an 
important and legitimate political 
actor - ie, the leader of the main 
opposition party - to develop their 
own narrative and have a voice in 
the public space is paramount in a 
democracy. 1 

Another survey found “clear and 
consistent bias in favour of critics 
of Jeremy Corbyn”. Researchers 
found “twice as much airtime given to 
critical, rather than supportive, voices 
in relation to Jeremy Corbyn on the 
main BBC bulletins. There was also 
a domination of views opposed to the 
Labour leadership in all but one of the 
online outlets sampled, and across both 
left and right-leaning titles” 2 

The Mirror (July 29 2016) claimed: 
“Owen Smith may be the underdog, 
but his campaign to be Labour leader 
is picking up speed.” Yet in the same 
article a poll showed that 84% of those 
asked whether Owen Smith should be 
the next Labour leader replied in the 
negative, while 82% said it should 
be Corbyn. So how exactly is Owen 
Smith’s campaign picking up speed? 

Since Corbyn’s election last year, 
the support he enjoys amongst Labour 
members, as opposed to the animosity 
he has faced from Labour MPs, not 
to mention their failed coup, has 
been followed with great interest 
by exiles from dictatorial regimes, 
especially those with illusions in 
so-called bourgeois democracy. What 
we have is the ridiculous situation 
where rightwing MPs, supported 
by a media agency associated with 
Tony Blair, used mass resignation as 
a tactic to overrule the votes of tens 
of thousands of rank-and-file party 
members, while the overwhelming 
majority of the media presented this 
as a democratic and legitimate move. 

As readers of this paper know, I am 
not an uncritical supporter of Corbyn 3 
or John McDonnell’s Keynesian 
economics. 4 However, like many 
others I am outraged by the shenanigans 
of rightwing Labour MPs and the 
behaviour of the media, which makes 
a mockery of claims that we live in a 
democracy. 

For example, Hilary Benn, who was 


undoubtedly one of the coup leaders, 
supported military intervention in Syria 
and claimed it was necessary because 
Islamists “hold our democracy, the 
means by which we will make our 
decision tonight, in contempt”. And 
“what we know about fascists is that 
they need to be defeated”, so “we must 
now confront this evil”. 

As Middle Eastern exiles in the UK 
will tell you, organising a coup against 
party members who voted for and 
continue to support Jeremy Corbyn in 
their tens of thousands is hardly a good 
example of the kind of democracy Benn 
is ready to send the troops in for. 

Limits of social 
media 

Of course, this lack of balance, this 
negative bias is not directed against a 
Marxist - the Labour leader has expressed 
opinions that can at best be described as 
radical social democratic. So if this is the 
treatment he is getting, one can predict 
the kind of venom the rightwing media 
will direct against anyone to his left. 

It is precisely because of this that 
the left needs to address the need for 
its own independent, powerful media, 
particularly broadcast media, be it in 
the form of the internet or radio/TV. 
Most of the time all we can do is react 
to a news agenda dictated by the right 
in the shape of articles, etc that are read 
by very few people. To make matters 
worse, the left’s obsession with social 


media, and the ‘empowering’ role 
of Twitter, Instagram and Facebook, 
has compounded its complacency. 
Of course, social media can play an 
important role, but it has severe limits. 

Firstly, posts are shared within 
limited confines, but the left fools 
itself into thinking it is reaching out to 
vast sections of the population. After 
last weekend’s large Corbyn meetings 
in York, Hull, Leeds and Liverpool, I 
asked a number of acquaintances who 
are, generally speaking, on the left 
if they were aware of those events. 
Only three who happened to have 
been ‘following’ the right posts knew 
about them. The others either were 
not aware of the outlet in question 
or were not on social media at all. 
None of the main news bulletins or 
online newspapers provided any 
information about these meetings and 
in order to find out what was going on 
you needed to be not only on social 
media, but in the particular left circles 
publicising them. The idea that social 
media, with its limited bandwidth and 
zoned audience, can fill the role of 
an independent internet or TV/radio 
facility is a fallacy. 

Secondly, capitalism has found 
its own ways of making social media 
work in its own interests. For every 
leftwing message you share there will 
be a distracting commercial advert. 
In addition Labour rightwingers have 
paid for political adverts on behalf of 
Owen Smith and before him Angela 


Eagle. And existing TV channels and 
newspapers have set up their own pages 
on social media, often putting out their 
line more effectively than posts from 
leftwing groups or individuals. 

Thirdly, social media is good only 
for short messages. Character limits on 
Twitter and Facebook are in fact part 
of a dumbing down process. 

If the left is serious about explaining 
its arguments and winning mass support, 
we need more than the occasional two 
or three minutes the mainstream media 
permits. However, while, for instance, 
an occasional leftwing speaker may be 
asked to comment on the six-million- 
word Chilcot report in a couple of 
minutes, Twitter encourages two-word 
comments! 

Of course, we will never have the 
kind of funds that are available to 
capital, but, with the efficient use of 
resources and committed organisation, 
we should be confident that we will 
be able to counter its propaganda. 
We should follow the example of left 
groups in other countries, who are 
able to run their own radio and TV 
stations, and have at least made a start 
in presenting some kind of alternative 
view. Unlike social media, they are 
available to the overwhelming majority 
of the population. 

Iran and US 

Soon after the defeats of 1979, the 
Iranian left became aware of this. The 
media liberated by the left in the days 
of the February revolution eventually 
became a weapon in the hands of the 
new religious state. Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini would give three-hour lectures 
on radio and television, while stories 
about the Islamic courts carrying out 
summary executions of those accused 
of working with the previous regime 
dominated ‘news’bulletins. 

The left’s reaction was to set up our 
own radio stations in Iranian Kurdistan. 
Despite constant attacks by the regime’s 
military forces and the absence of 
electricity (power was generated by 
old motors), we were able to broadcast 
our message and help maintain some 
kind of existence in the dark years of 
the 1980s. Learning from that early 
experience, the Iranian left now has 
TV stations (both satellite and internet) 
and it is no exaggeration to say there are 
more left TV stations broadcasting in 
Iran than in any other country. 

I recently asked two comrades from 
the North America Iranian Left Alliance 
TV station Daricheh about their hour- 
long weekly programme, which is an 
essential part of the organisation’s 
work. From America they communicate 
directly with worker activists in Tehran. 
New technology has made this possible. 
But its importance lies not only in 
its immediate impact, but in the vast 
archive of podcasts it has accumulated 
over the last six years since it started 
broadcasting. The programme often 
dedicates 45-50 minutes to one subject, 
usually in the form of an interview, and 
the station’s recent programmes have 
included discussions on the relevance 
of Marx’s Capital in the 21st century, 
women’s equality and socialism, the 
Chilcot report, the Asiatic mode of 
production ... 

The programme allows guests to 
put forward a much more coherent 
argument than what is possible on 
social media. Skype allows the editors 
to invite guests from all over the 
world and for the programmes to be 
viewed internationally. Daricheh 
editors and presenters have managed 
to overcome the amateurishness of 
the first few months of its existence 


and by all account its programmes, 
as well as those broadcast on other 
Iranian leftwing stations, is on a par 
with the output of state-owned media. 
The slow speed in the internet in Iran 
forces viewers to purchase expensive 
air time for satellite TV stations, but 
such a problem does not apply to 
internet-based radio and TV stations 
aiming at European or North American 
audiences, who could access such 
programmes on demand. 

In the US cable radio and TV 
stations run by the left have been in 
operation for at least 10 years and 
they have played an important role 
amongst leftwing activists. Amongst 
dozens of programmes one could 
mention is Beneath the surface with 
Suzi Weissman, one of the deputy 
editors of the Critique journal. The 
programme goes on air every Friday 
on KPFK Pacifica Radio both on FM 
and online on the KPFK website, as 
a podcast. And, of course, there are 
relevant links on social media and the 
web to publicise specific programmes. 

KPFK is a listener-sponsored 
radio station, and Suzi’s guests deal 
with major economic and political 
issues. The host’s familiarity with the 
subjects in question and the length 
of the programmes allow a proper 
discussion of vital international issues. 
The programme is streamed 24 hours 
a day via the internet. 

Recent guests have included political 
essayist, cultural critic and broadcaster 
Chauncey DeVega, who talked about 
the escalation of fatal police shootings 
in the US; Pedro Paulo Zahluth Bastos, 
a professor of political economy, talking 
about the continuing profound crisis in 
Brazil; the UK’s very own Paul Mason 
talking about Brexit; and Fernando 
Losada, coordinator for the Bernie 
Sanders campaign in California. 

The station’s costs are covered 
primarily by donations from listeners 
and sponsors and fundraising events. 
Significantly the station has no 
paid commercial advertisements or 
sponsored programming. Membership 
is set at a minimum donation of S25, 
allowing participation in the election 
of local station board (LSB) member, 
as required by the Pacifica Foundation 
bylaws. The full LSB meets monthly 
and its committees come together on 
both regular and ad hoc bases. 

The above examples are just two 
amongst dozens of similar TV/radio 
stations combining traditional broadcast 
with internet-based stations. In France 
Alain Badiou uses an internet-based 
TV programme to present his views on 
topical issues in debate with others from 
the left. But broadcasting regulations in 
the United Kingdom would probably 
mean that an internet-based TV/radio 
station is a more feasible project. 

The advantage of such stations 
over social media is clear. They are 
available to all, not just those already 
on a list of ‘friends’ and ‘followers’. 
They facilitate the ability to return 
to previous broadcasts, while better 
bandwidth allows listeners and viewers 
to follow a talk without high-speed 
internet and a reasonably powerful 
device • 

yassamine.mathei@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/politics/ 
jeremy-corbyn-media-bias-attacks-75-per-cent- 
three-quarters-fail-to-accurately-report-a7140681. 
html. 

2. Media Reform Coalition, July 28 2016. 

3. See ‘War and peace’ Weekly Worker September 
102015. 

4. ‘By your advisors shall you be known’ Weekly 
Worker March 17 2016. 
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Ideas to transform our movement 


This year’s Communist University runs from Saturday August 6 to Saturday August 13 in west London. 
As Ben Williams says, it comes during a significant upswing in political struggle and engagement 


I n response to the shameless (and often 
seemingly suicidal) attempts of the 
Labour right and their cheerleaders 
in the establishment to overthrow Jeremy 
Corbyn, the mass of the Labour Party 
membership has been rallying - turning 
out in huge numbers, defying the state 
of martial law within Labour by meeting 
in their constituencies and pulling out 
all the stops to defend Corbyn. Barring 
a disaster of huge proportions, all the 
indicators point towards his successful 
re-election as Labour leader, which will 
leave Owen Smith, Angela Eagle and 
these other luminaries of ‘socialism’ 
wondering whether it would in fact be 
better if the Parliamentary Labour Party 
could elect a new membership. 

In the face of such a fierce class war 
within Labour, it is perhaps unsurprising 
that this year’s Communist University - 
co-sponsored by the CPGB and Labour 
Party Marxists - looks as though it could 
be one of the best-attended in recent 
years, with rooms already booked out 
and scores of comrades registering. No 
surprise, perhaps: a cursory glance at the 
timetable underlines both the quality of 
the speakers and the breadth of topics 
on display, from Marx’s Capital through 
to space systems, via Noam Chomsky! 

Many comrades attending our school 
will have been heavily involved in the 
struggle to fend off the right wing’s 
advances and to defend the Corbyn 
leadership. As we in Labour Party 
Marxists have constantly stressed, 
however, our defence of Corbyn should 
be unwavering, but not uncritical. Indeed, 
on various occasions in the course of 
the past year or so, the response of 
Team Corbyn and Momentum to the 
incessant stream of abuse, slander and 
character assassination has often been 
timid, conciliatory and unimaginative: 
instead of fighting fire with fire, instead 
of calling bullshit where it needed to be 


called, far too many compromises have 
been made to the right. 

Thus the ludicrous ‘anti-Semitism’ 
cmsade against Corbyn and his supporters 
gave rise to the Chakrabarti inquiry; the 
media-led slaughter has led to Corbyn’s 
team throwing their lot in with Twitter, 
Facebookand ‘indie’outlets such as Vice. 
Moreover, most Corbynistas seem to be 
focused not on fundamentally reshaping 
the party and arming it for socialism, 
but with banking everything (including 
their radical politics?) on winning the 
election in 2020. It is to overcoming 
this sort of unimaginative short-termism 
that our school is dedicated. Sessions 
on Corbyn and the Labour Party; the 
history of the CPGB and its relationship 
to Labour; democratic centralism 
and the accountability of workers’ 
representatives; the early Comintern; 
etc - all will stress the need for a greater 
sense of history, perspective and long- 
tenn strategic thought. 

And, when it comes to the enduring 
talk of ‘anti-Semitism’ in the Labour 
Party, the school is extremely well- 
placed to provide activists with counter¬ 
arguments and evidence. Who best to 
have speaking on the so-called ‘new 
anti-Semitism’ than the indefatigable 
critic of Israeli expansionism, Dr 
Norman Finkelstein? Instead of ceding 
ground to the smears against Labour 
MP Naz Shah for posting a cartoon 
depicting Israel being moved to the 
United States from his own website (or 
even totally collapsing to them, as in 
the case of Momentum’s self-appointed 
grandee, John Lansman), Finkelstein 
wrote a piece for Open Democracy 
which absolutely ripped to shreds 
the hypocrisy of those such as the 
Zionist thug, John Mann. 1 In addition, 
Norman will give a talk on ‘The future 
of Palestine’ and introduce a more 
theoretical session, discussing John 


Stuart Mill’s On liberty. 

Finkelstein has something of a 
reputation for sharp and frank exchanges. 
And this is precisely the kind of 
environment we wish to engender at CU. 
He will be joined by the Israeli socialist 
Moshe Machover - a long-time friend of 
the CPGB - and Tony Greenstein, who 
is perhaps one of the few people who 
can lay claim to being a Jewish Labour 
Party activist suspended for alleged 
anti-Semitism. 

With further sessions on contemporary 
topics such as Brexit, the world economy 
and the Irish question, we are surely 
heading towards one of our best yet 
universities. We very much hope that 
readers will be able to take part and 
contribute. As usual, each of our planned 
sessions last just under three hours, 
facilitating as much discussion from the 
floor as possible. 

For those of our readers around the 
world who are unable to attend, we 
are currently making arrangements 
to live-stream the sessions, so that as 
many can be a part of this exciting week 
as possible. Comrades will appreciate 
that this event - the annual highpoint 
of our organisations - requires both a 
huge amount of work on the part of our 
comrades and incurs very large costs in 
terms of hiring accommodation, travel 
and so on. Even if you cannot attend (or 
can only do so virtually), any donations 
you have towards covering those costs 
would be greatly appreciated. As usual, 
all of the cutting-edge material and 
research will be posted to watch online 
and transcribed for the Weekly Worker • 

Notes 

1. See www.opendemocracy.net/uk/jamie-stem- 
weiner-norman-finkelstein/american-jewish- 
scholar-behind-labour-s-antisemitism-scanda. For 
a brief overview of his life and work, see the film 
‘American radical: the trials of Norman 
Finkelstein’ on YouTube. 


Communist University 2016 

A week of provocative and stimulating debate sponsored by 
Labour Party Marxists and CPGB 

Saturday August 6 to Saturday August 13 (inclusive) 

Westminister University, Nearest stations: Northwick Park 

Harrow House, Watford Road, (Metropolitan line), Kenton (Bakerloo 
Northwick Park, Harrow HAl 3TP and overground). 

Full week, including accommodation in en suite single rooms: 

£250 (£150 unwaged). Solidarity price: £300. 

First/final weekend, including one night’s accommodation: £60 (£30). 

Full week, no accommodation: £60 (£30). 

Day: £10 (£5). Single session: £5 (£3). Reservation: £30. 

We have also a few twin rooms available. 

Cheques: Make payable to CPGB and send to: 

BCM Box 928, London WClN 3XX. 

PayPal: Go to the CPGB website: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Bank transfer: email tina@cpgb.org.uk for details. 
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10am-12.30pm 

Lunch 

2pm-4.15pm 

Break 

4.45pm-7pm 

Saturday 
August 6 

Registration and access 
from 12.30pm 


Jeremy Corbyn and the Labour 
Party 

Jack Conrad 


Anti-Zionism and anti-Semitism 

Moshe Machover 

Tony Greenstein 

Sunday 
August 7 

The Labour Party and the 
CPGB - a history 

Lawrence Parker 


Alfred Rosmer’s Lenin’s Moscow 
and the early Comintern 

Ian Birchall 


Brexit and the nature of international 
trade under capitalism 

Michael Roberts 

Monday 
August 8 

Origins of democratic 
centralism 

Ben Lewis 


Decoding Chomsky: Science 
and revolutionary politics 

Chris Knight 


The new anti-Semitism and the 
holocaust industry 

Norman Finkelstein 

Tuesday 
August 9 

The future of Palestine 

Norman Finkelstein 


JS Mill’s On liberty 

Norman Finkelstein 


The past, present and future of the NHS 

Bob Arnott 

Wednesday 
August 10 

The world economy after 
Brexit 

Hillel Ticktin 


The Chilcot report and the wars 
in the Middle East 

Yassamine Mather 


After the Brexit vote 

Mike Macnair 

Thursday 
August 11 

The current transitional 
period, decline and the 
laws of both 

Hillel Ticktin 


Revolution and 
counterrevolution in Ireland 

Kevin Bean 


The English Marx: AD Lindsay’s lost 
interpretation of Capital 

Marc Mulholland 

Friday 
August 12 

Media, old and new 

Paul Demarty 


The British Labour Party and the 
Russian soviets 

Chris Knight 


Class power and individual liberty 

Mike Macnair 

Saturday 
August 13 

Aeroplanes, space 
systems and the arms 
industry 

Yassamine Mather 

Note: 

shorter 

lunch 

1pm-3.30pm 

The fate of 1917 

Jack Conrad 

3.30pm-4pm 

Evaluation of Communist University 2016 
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USA_ 

Voting for the right lizard 

Who’s afraid of president Trump? Not Paul Demarty 



I n these turbulent times, it is fortu¬ 
nate that American politics should 
provide such a rich seam of light 
comic relief. 

The world hegemon’s presidential 
primary seasons have become 
notorious, especially on the Republican 
side, for their bountiful harvests of side¬ 
splitting lunacy. In 2012, things were 
already starting to veer out of control, 
as a succession of Tea Party wingnuts 
led the polls until they were found to be 
out of their depth, and discarded: they 
lined themselves up, and the media 
shot them down. In the end, the victor 
was the malignant, bloodless vulture 
capitalist, Mitt Romney, whose chief 
virtue was being exactly as despised 
at the end of the campaign as at the 
beginning, and no more. 

That was supposed to be the 
result this time, with Jeb Bush as the 
beneficiary. The media took aim and 
fired - and hit Donald Trump, reckoning 
on neither his bulletproof ego nor 
the average red state primary voter’s 
exasperation with all major forces of 
the Grand Old Party - establishment 
and Tea Party alike. 

Watching this little picaresque - a 
stranger-than-fiction yam worthy of HL 
Mencken, Joseph Heller and JG Ballard 
- would have been enjoyable enough on 
its own, but there was additionally the 
more serious drama on the other side: 
the attempt of the social democratic 
senator, Bernie Sanders - ultimately 
unsuccessful, but hugely significant - to 
deny Hillary Clinton the presidential 
nomination she seems almost to view 
as her birthright. 

The nomination saga has formally 
come to an end, with the Republican 
and Democratic national conventions, 
and in the end it was the Democrats 
who put on more of a show, despite 
attempts to derail Trump’s coronation 
by the likes of Texas senator Ted Cruz 
(Trump’s vanquished foe, so despised 
by his caucus colleagues that Lindsey 
Graham quipped: “If you killed Ted 
Cruz on the floor of the Senate, and the 
trial was in the Senate, nobody could 
convict you”). 

The coronation 

Remarkably, given Trump’s presentation 
by mainstream American liberals and many 
on the left alike as basically Goebbels 
in a toupee (more of which anon), the 
Democratic national convention (DNC) 
was the subject of far greater protests, 
in the main by Sanders supporters as 
yet unreconciled to voting for Clinton. 
Many pro-Clinton speeches were heckled, 
including Sanders’ unity pitch. There 
is certainly a contingent among the 
Clintonites who bitterly resent Sanders 
and the success of his anti-establishment, 
anti-corporate left populism, and blame 
him for Clinton’s immediate unpopularity 
(she went into the convention on the back 
of a polling slide that put her behind 
Trump for the first time in the campaign). 

In truth, the numbers are small 
enough not to really matter in electoral 
terms - 90% of Sanders supporters are 
apparently planning to vote for Clinton, 
and what can you expect, since that is 
what he is telling them to do, along with 
most of his more prominent supporters? 
Still, 10% is enough to make some 
noise at a convention. Clinton - and 
Sanders, whose eventual support for 
Clinton was entirely predictable, but 
still disappointing - deserve it. 

The real drama, however, came 
from elsewhere. On the eve of the 
convention, Wikileaks released a cache 
of emails between senior members of 
the Democratic national committee, 
which revealed above all - quelle 
surprise ! - their obvious and violent bias 
towards Clinton, and active attempts to 
disrupt the Sanders campaign. The leak 


is widely blamed on the Putin regime, 
with numerous security professionals 
concurring that the likely source of the 
emails is Russian intelligence. Trump 
quipped that the Russians would do us 
a great service by getting hold of another 
cache of emails - those Hillary Clinton is 
alleged to have stored on a private server 
and then deleted, which have become a 
great cause celebre on the US right; alas, 
no further leaks have been forthcoming. 

In response, the Clintonites have 
taken the amusing step of trying to 
out-chauvinist The Donald, first of 
all by accusing him of being Putin’s 
stool pigeon, and secondly getting up 
a synthetic scandal about his response 
to Khizr Khan’s speech at the DNC 
denouncing him. Khan’s son died in 
Iraq; so Trump’s typically intemperate 
response to criticism must therefore 
be marshalled into a piece of enforced 
‘support our troops’ chest-beating. (In 
a remark little reported, given what 
followed, Trump pointed out to Khan, 
not unfairly, that he had not voted for the 
war - unlike a certain Hillary Rodham 
Clinton.) 

Lost appetite 

The idea is reported, typically as stone 
cold fact, that Americans have before 
them one of the most unappetising 
choices for the office of president in 
living memory. This is true, perhaps, 
in the limited sense that it is for once 
an unappetising choice for activists on 
both sides', mainstream Republicans are 
horrified by Trump, and progressive 
Democrats had probably hoped that 
Hillary got the hint in 2008. 

We are most concerned with the 
American left, broadly defined; and 
for them things are a little different. For 
Clinton is not to the right, qualitatively, 
of Barack Obama, never mind John 
Kerry, who was defeated in 2004; still 


less A1 Gore at the time of his own run 
at the top job four years before that; 
never mind Bill Clinton ... The truth 
is that she is merely the Democratic 
candidate of recent memory that 
American progressives find it most 
difficult to delude themselves about. 
Obama had the Hopey McChange 
shtick; Kerry, running at the high 
watermark of the neo-conservative 
movement, had his history in Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War. The shine is 
entirely off Hillary, however: she was 
first lady for eight years, senator for 
eight more, then secretary of state for 
four more. She more or less only has 
the fact that she is not Donald Trump. 

Even that is a mixed blessing. The 
contrast with Trump only favours her 
in limited respects; after all, Trump 
won as an insurgent outsider against 
exactly the sort of desiccated party 
machine that got Clinton over the line. 
Now of all times, it is not a good look; 
thus it was unsurprising that Bemie 
Sanders, the Democrats’ own insurgent, 
frequently outpolled Clinton when 
voters were asked to choose between 
the two Democrats and The Donald. 
The leaked DNC emails confirm that 
the Democratic machine picked the 
less ‘electable’ Clinton, bringing to 
bear the very same cynical means that 
make Trump look attractive compared 
to her. There is an irony in there, but 
above all the perfect illustration of 
how cheap and hollow her victory is. 
She looks every inch the Democratic 
Mitt Romney. 

Romney had only the fanatical, 
crypto-racist hatred of Obama - the 
foreign-born Muslim radical and 
communist to whom, for the Tea Party 
faithful, literally anyone was preferable 
- to get him through; and likewise 
Clinton is reduced only to dishonest and 
patently manipulative demagoguery to 


burnish her cause. One interesting move 
was the cooption of intersectionalist 
rhetoric - the solemn banalities about 
white privilege that suddenly sluiced 
out of her Twitter feed last year; there 
was also the brief, hilarious period where 
a section of the Black Lives Matter 
movement discovered that Sanders 
was the main enemy and some sort of 
white supremacist and took to shouting 
him down on spurious grounds - plainly 
under the direction of the Democratic 
apparatus. Should anyone again doubt 
that identity politics is merely a vector 
for the manipulation of grievances by 
skilled operators, they may look (in 
fact) at both candidates for president 
this year: the billionaire spokesman for 
Joe Sixpack, and the machine politician 
opining about privilege. (Fatuous 
‘feminist’ arguments for voting in the 
first woman president, regardless of 
politics, fall into the same category, 
naturally.) 

Hold your nose? 

The principal focus of Chilton’s campaign, 
however, is - as noted - the danger 
of Trump. Thus we wearily take our 
positions: the left wing of American 
liberalism, and the right wing of what 
exists of American socialism, having 
dared to dream for the duration of 
Sanders’s tilt, is corralled into panic 
stations - yes, Hillary is bad, but we 
cannot risk a Trump presidency! 

This attitude is profoundly wrong¬ 
headed for many reasons, the first of 
which is simple: Hillary Clinton is 
no better than Trump. We will leave 
aside the patent dishonesty of her 
recent socially progressive rebranding, 
whereby she bravely came around to 
supporting gay marriage in 2013, at the 
exact point where it basically became 
a done deal, having been fought for in 
the teeth of overwhelming opposition 
(including hers) for decades; her years 
on the after-dinner speaking circuit as 
a guest of the likes of Goldman Sachs; 
her support for the mass incarceration 
policies of her husband; and focus on 
the small matter of war. 

Hillary - as expertly pointed out by 
The Donald - supported the war in Iraq. 
She supported the war in Afghanistan. 
She voted for George Bush’s notorious 
Patriot Act (she briefly opposed its 
renewal on the highly principled basis 
that it did not include pork-barrel 
‘anti-terrorism’ funds for her state). 
As secretary of state, she urged an 
apparently reluctant Obama and the 
department of defence (DoD) to pursue 
the military overthrow of Muammar 
Gaddafi in 2011 (an escapade that has 
gone just swimmingly) and was also 
the architect of the sanctions regime 
imposed on Iran this decade. 

In the early days of the Syrian civil 
war, she urged immediate action to 
overthrow Bashar al-Assad - a position 
from which she rather remarkably has 
not budged in the intervening half¬ 
decade of interminable and increasingly 
chaotic slaughter. Jeremy Bash, a 
long-time DoD and CIA bureaucrat 
and Clinton supporter, explained to 
The Daily Telegraph that knocking 
over Assad is a policy that “brings 
Syria’s communities together to fight 
Isis” (July 29) - just like in Libya, 
and Iraq, and Afghanistan, and ... Not 
unconnected is Clinton’s suspicion of 
the Russians, and this business with 
the hacked emails is no doubt only the 
first taste. 

On this issue, then - which is hardly 
of minor significance - Clinton is not 
only to the right of Obama, and Sanders 
(obviously), and the Democratic 
voting base: she is to the right of the 
Bush administration in its final years, 
after Robert Gates replaced Donald 
Rumsfeld at the Pentagon. She is 


barely distinguishable, one way or 
another, from Rumsfeld and the other 
neo-conservatives who so dominated 
US strategic doctrine in Bush’s first 
term. She is also to the right of Trump, 
and her stated policies are, in fact, 
a more severe immediate danger to 
life and limb worldwide than The 
Donald’s, especially given that, while 
he will not get his Mexican wall, she 
certainly will get her wars. It would be 
a provocation, but not a particularly 
unfair presentation of the facts, to say 
that - from the point of view of the 96% 
of the world’s population who are not 
American - Trump is the lesser evil. 

The trap 

But that would be to fall, after a fashion, 
into the same trap as those who live 
in terror of a Trump presidency; the 
trap of lesser-evilism, from which it 
is devilishly hard to escape. Douglas 
Adams, in the fourth Hitchhikers novel, 
famously describes a planet where the 
inhabitants obediently choose between 
two parties of brutal lizard overlords, 
“because otherwise the wrong lizard 
might get in”. Arthur Dent is perplexed 
by the explanation, because, this way, 
the native voters will never get to vote 
for themselves. 

The diabolical logic of choosing the 
lesser evil is that it produces greater 
evils. We vote for Bill Clinton, to 
get the Republicans out; he achieves 
much in the way of starving Iraqi 
children, reducing Somalia to a failed 
state and locking up half the black 
men in America, but less in the way 
of affordable healthcare and the like; 
people get disillusioned, and by the 
time two terms are spent, the anointed 
successor - A1 Gore, who spent the 80s 
trying to impose religious censorship 
on pop music - loses to Bush. Bush 
turns out to be far to the right even of 
Ronald Reagan, which leads to a revival 
of lesser-evilism, and the appearance of 
the genuinely charismatic Obama as a 
saviour. Further disappointments lead 
to a lesser-evil vote for Obama in 2012 
in the face of Tea Party lunacy and the 
congenitally unpleasant Romney, until 
an exhausted Obama limps over the line 
in 2016. If you are keeping up, we have 
now reached the part of the cycle where 
Donald Trump becomes president. 

The point is this: lesser-evilism 
does not actually prevent, but merely 
delays, the election of the greater 
evil, or something even worse than 
the greater evil. It does so because it 
paralyses political actors, preventing 
them from making clear and decisive 
political choices that could change the 
momentum of politics in the long term. 
Their credibility is exhausted, and then 
their will to fight. The great parties of 
the Second International lived through 
some very reactionary governments and 
serious electoral reversals, but their 
determination to build an independent 
pole of political activity allowed them 
to grow anyway, and place material 
limits on what those governments could 
actually achieve. If we live in endless 
fear of‘the wrong lizard’, we are unable 
to build anything of the sort. 

The smart money is on Clinton 
winning - just as the smart money 
was on a narrow vote for ‘remain’, 
and indeed a Jeb Bush GOP ticket 
this autumn. The smart money is on 
a losing streak. Yet America has had 
worse, more reactionary presidents 
than Trump; the world will survive him. 
What will the left have to show for it? 
It is past time those people learned a 
little more about what socialism really 
is; and how the self-defeating cycle 
of lesser-evilism can be broken to the 
advantage of the working class • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Life of a heroic traitor 

Jim Creegan looks back at the extraordinary story of Roger Casement on the 100th anniversary of his 
execution 



O f the 16 ‘men of 1916’ - the 
celebrated martyrs of the 
Easter Rising - all but two 
were court-martialled and executed 
by firing squad in Dublin shortly after 
surrendering to British troops. One of 
the two who met his fate elsewhere 
was Thomas Kent (Tomas Ceannt), 
a well known republican, who was 
tried and shot in county Cork after a 
gunfight with police during a raid on 
his family home. The other was Sir 
Roger Casement, hanged on August 3 
1916 in London’s Pentonville prison 
after a sensational trial for treason. His 
story is so compelling, and so relevant 
to contemporary political and cultural 
interests, that its main outlines are 
worth recalling on the 100th anniver¬ 
sary of his death. 

Casement was arrested by the Royal 
Irish Constabulary on Good Friday, 
three days before the rising began, 
near Tralee, County Kerry, on Ireland’s 
south-west coast. The German U-boat 
carrying him expected to rendezvous 
there with the trawler Aud, which 
had also sailed from a German port. 
Disguised as a Norwegian vessel, the 
Aud was carrying 20,000 rifles destined 
for the rising in Dublin - a shipment 
the rebels had contracted for with the 
kaiser’s government, which had an 
interest in aiding them because they 
shared a common enemy in the British 
empire during World War I. But, due 
to confusion over instructions for 
the landing, the Aud arrived after its 
appointed date, and the Irish Volunteers 
assigned to signal the ship from shore 
arrived too early. The Aud and its cargo 
were thus intercepted by a British 
coastal patrol and scuttled by its 
captain; the submarine commander was 
compelled to put Casement and two of 
his comrades ashore in a dinghy. 

After the three men were forced to 
abandon the small boat and wade knee- 
deep onto Banna Strand, Casement, 
suffering from a recurrence of the 
malaria that had plagued him since 
his African days, was too exhausted 
to continue on to Tralee town with 
captain Robert Monteith and Daniel 
Bailey, who escaped capture for the 
time being. He was discovered by 
a police constable in an old Viking 
fortification where he had taken shelter, 
and incriminated by the German 
railway ticket and admiralty signal 
code in his coat pocket, which he 
had carelessly neglected to destroy. 
When word reached Eoin MacNeill, 
the head of the Irish Volunteers, 
that the Casement mission had been 
aborted, he had the excuse he needed 
to cancel plans for the rising, which 
he had opposed all along. But the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood and the Irish 
Citizen Army in Dublin decided to go 
ahead with the insurrection anyway, 
even with greatly diminished forces 
and chances of success. 

Despised 

In the eyes of the partisans of empire 
and Ulster unionists, Roger Casement 
was undoubtedly the most despised 
of the rebel leaders who threw down 
the gauntlet to British rule in Ireland 
100 years ago this April. He was an 
Ulster Protestant and a member of the 
Anglo-Irish ascendancy; he had recently 
been a distinguished member of his 
majesty’s foreign service, celebrated 
for his exposure of the atrocities of 
King Leopold II of Belgium in the 
Congo, and knighted by George V for 
his reports on similar crimes committed 
by a British-registered rubber company 
in the Amazon Basin of Peru. But nearly 
as heinous in the eyes of his accusers as 
betraying country and class to consort 


with the enemies of the realm in time of 
war were his “crimes against nature”. 
In a poem unpublished in his lifetime, 
Casement wrote: 

I sought by love alone to go 
Where God had writ an awful no 
Pride gave a guilty God to hell 
I have no pride - by love I fell. 

Why this was done I cannot tell 
The mystery is inscrutable 
I only know I pay the cost 
With heart and soul and honour lost. 1 

During his trial, and more widely while 
his clemency appeal was pending, the 
government circulated photographed 
pages from five journals the police claim 
to have discovered in Casement’s London 
lodgings after his arrest. Three of the 
volumes were unremarkable records of 
his official dealings and daily affairs. 
But two - the so-called Black diaries, 
from the Congo in 1903 and Brazil 
in 1911 - contained such passages as: 

Arrived Para at 3. Alongside 3.30. 
Tea at 5 with Pogson to Vaz Cafe. 
Lovely mogo - then after dinner 
to Vero Pesa. Two types - also to 
gardens of Praca Republica. Two 
types - Baptista Campos one type 
- then Senate square and Caboclo 
boy (16-17). Seized hard. Young, 
stiff, thin. Others offered later. On 
board at 12 midnight. 2 

And: 

Public bath. Stanley Weeks, athletic, 
young, 27. Enormous, very hard, 9 
inches at least. Kisses, bites, penetration 
with a shout. Two pounds. 3 

The entries in which Casement recorded 
his many, mostly paid-for, homosexual 
encounters - frank in our own time and 
scandalous beyond measure in his - were 
publicised with much success by the 
government in influential circles in 
Britain and America to besmirch his 
name and scare potential supporters 
away from a burgeoning campaign to 
spare him from the gallows. Moreover, 
the clerical-reactionary-patriarchal 
state that issued from the Irish war of 
independence, and claimed the Easter 
Rising as its founding act, was also for 
many decades profoundly uneasy with 
the presence of the alleged author of the 
Black diaries in its Pantheon. 

Members of Casement’s family 
denounced the diaries as forgeries 
immediately after his execution. 
The controversy surrounding them 
was deepened by the fact that the 
British government held the journals 
closely under wraps until 1959, when 
substantial portions finally saw the light 
of print. In 1936, a Scotto-Hibernian 
physician resident in the US named 
William J Maloney published The 
forged Casement diaries, which 
attempted to prove that they were 
actually the work of an Amazonian 
rubber baron, whose brutalities 
Casement had exposed. This theory 
gained some acceptance for a time in 
Ireland - most notably from its leading 
poet, William Butler Yeats. Subsequent 
research, however, has undermined 
claims of forgery. The diaries contain a 
wealth of detail that is largely consistent 
with other, non-homoerotic entries. 
In 2002, a detailed study by forensic 
experts concluded that the journals 
were authentic. 

So too - we shall attempt to 
demonstrate below - was the 
commitment of the man who penned 
them. If Casement was an Irish 
nationalist rather than a socialist or 


social radical, he was nevertheless one 
of the most outstanding representatives 
of that persuasion. His politics 
were driven not by narrow national 
parochialism, but by a profound 
loathing for colonial oppression, 
acquired in Africa and South America 
as much as in his native country. 
His self-sacrifice and courage were 
as exemplary as those of any of the 
combatants of 1916. Recent decades 
have witnessed the publication of 
several extensive biographies. The 
appearance, in addition, of The dream 
of the Celt (2010), a fictional recreation 
of Casement’s career by the Peruvian 
novelist, Mario Vargas Llosa - whose 
interest in Casement was no doubt 
piqued by the latter’s Amazonian 
exploits - contributed further to 
establishing his rightful place in Irish 
and world history as a determined foe of 
imperialism, in an era when European 
colonial empires were in their heyday, 
and members of the ruling classes who 
sided with the colonised were few and 
far between. 

Africa 

Roger David Casement was bom in 
Dublin in 1864. His father, a former 
captain in the King’s Own Regiment 
of Dragoons, had served in the British 
Afghan campaign of 1842, and had 
later attempted to volunteer to fight 
with Lajos Kossuth in the Hungarian 
revolution of 1848. Having lost both 
parents by the age of 13, Roger was 
taken in by his father’s relatives, who 


lived in Ballymena, in the glens of 
Antrim near Belfast, where he grew up. 
Throughout his life, Casement would 
consider himself an Ulsterman. He was 
described by those who knew him in 
his youth, and thereafter, as a strikingly 
handsome, dark-complexioned man, of 
mellifluous voice and seductive charm. 

Casement quit school at the age of 16 
to work for a Liverpool-based British 
commercial shipping company, the 
Elder Dempster Line, whose business 
took him, in 1884, to western Africa, 
in the vicinity of the Congo river. 
He soon became proficient in local 
languages, and met and befriended a 
young Polish steamboat captain named 
Josef Korzeniowski, later to become 
famous under the nom de plume of 
Joseph Conrad. Casement soon went 
to work for the renowned English 
explorer, Henry Morton Stanley. Unlike 
his employer, he had no interest in 
the spoils and treasure of the ‘dark 
continent’, but supervised the building 
of a railroad as a firm believer in the 
civilising mission of the western 
powers, Britain in particular. His faith 
was soon to be shattered, however, by 
his experiences with the newly created 
territorial entity, for whose European 
overlord his employer, Stanley’s 
International African Association, was 
in fact a thinly disguised front. 

The Congo Free State (CFS) was 
created in 1885 by King Leopold II of 
Belgium. Stretching for 905,000 miles 
and containing 20 million people, it 
was his country’s share of the vast 


territories along the banks of the 
Congo river, the other two parts of 
which were allotted to France and 
Portugal with the agreement of all 
major European powers and the United 
States. The creation of the CFS was 
accompanied by profuse declarations 
of high purpose - to end slavery and 
the slave trade (still practised among 
Africans), to promote commerce, to 
enlighten and improve the lot of the 
natives. Yet Roger Casement, who had 
now joined the British Foreign Service 
and been appointed consul for French 
West Africa, began to suspect, from 
his post in Boma, at the mouth of the 
Congo and the border of the Free State, 
that something far less altruistic was 
taking place in the interior of Leopold’s 
domain. 

Watching the ships passing in 
and out of the CFS, Casement noted 
a peculiar pattern. Although the 
products of the territory destined for 
European and world markets were 
ostensibly procured by trading with 
native Africans, the ships going out 
were laden with ivory and rubber, 
but the ships going in contained little 
besides guns and ammunition - hardly 
the stuff of commerce. Casement’s 
observations coincided with those of 
an Englishman named ED Morel, then 
in the employ of the Elder Dempster 
Line, with which Roger had begun his 
African career years earlier, and which 
possessed a monopoly on the Congo’s 
trade with Europe. Having received 
reports of atrocities from missionaries 
in the interior, Morel undertook a close 
inspection his company’s books, which 
confirmed his initial suspicion that the 
treasures of the Free State were being 
extracted by coerced native labour. 

Upon his return to Britain, Morel 
resigned from his job and began a major 
effort to publicise his discoveries in the 
press and in books. His revelations led 
to inquiries in the House of Commons. 
Finally, in 1903, Casement was 
appointed by the British crown to 
conduct an official investigation. His 
report, published in 1904, was the result 
of interviews and observations over 
the course of several months spent in 
the Free State. It was a dispassionately 
worded, meticulously factual version 
of the fictionalised image of an earthly 
inferno conjured up a few years later 
in Joseph Conrad’s Heart of darkness. 

The main product of the Congo at 
this time was rubber - sold to feed the 
growing worldwide demand resulting 
from increased production of bicycle 
and automobile tyres. Casement 
discovered that a big chunk of the 
proceeds from its sale were going not 
to the Belgian state, but to Leopold’s 
personal accounts. The rubber was 
extracted by private companies that 
had received concessions for this work, 
and were compensated according to 
the tonnage of rubber delivered to the 
Belgian authorities. The rubber was 
in turn extracted by forced labour, 
imposed upon native tribes people by 
Leopold’s private army, known as the 
Force Publique (FP). 

Recruited from other parts of Africa, 
the FP drove the natives to work with aid 
of the chicotte - a lightweight, portable 
lacerating whip made of hippopotamus 
hide. The scars it left were visible on 
the backs of many natives Casement 
encountered. Handless arms were also 
a common sight. Amputations were 
the penalty imposed upon natives for 
failure to meet their rubber quotas. So 
was death. The Belgian authorities did 
not trust the FP to use their guns and 
ammunition to kill reluctant natives 
instead of hunting animals, so they 
were required to supply the severed 
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hands of their victims - often strung out 
on lengths of wire - as proof that their 
weapons had been put to proper use, 
and were often paid a piece rate for the 
number of evidentiary items turned in. 

Casement was also able to deduce 
that whole villages and areas had 
been depopulated to a fraction of their 
former size, either as a result of murder 
at the FP’s hands, or flight in order to 
avoid it. The number of Leopold’s 
victims is in some dispute. Adam 
Hochschild, in King Leopold s ghost, 
estimates that the territory lost half of 
its original population of 20 million. 4 
But, whatever the numbers, it is clear 
that Casement had exposed what was 
perhaps the greatest holocaust of the 
19th century, and one of the greatest 
of all time. 

Upon returning to Britain, Casement 
had to struggle for the publication of his 
report in the teeth of opposition from 
members of the foreign office reluctant 
to offend the Belgian monarch, as well 
as a campaign to discredit him mounted 
by Leopold himself. Along with Morel, 
he also founded the Congo Reform 
Association, which made opposition to 
Belgian atrocities into an international 
cause celebre, attracting the support of 
such figures as Mark Twain, Booker T 
Washington and Arthur Conan Doyle, 
as well as Joseph Conrad. In 1909 the 
creator of Sherlock Holmes published 
The crime of the Congo, replete with 
gruesome photos of mutilated African 
bodies. 

As a result of wide exposure, the 
Belgian government was forced to 
appoint a commission of its own 
to investigate the situation, which 
ultimately confirmed the essentials 
of Casement’s report, and wrested 
control of the Congo from Leopold’s 
hands, making it an official colony of 
the government. And - also as a result 
- Roger Casement had acquired an 
international reputation as a pioneering 
crusader for what may now be called 
human rights. 

Evolving views 

Casement was not converted to Irish 
republicanism in any single, Damascene 
moment, nor were his thought processes 
ever set down clearly in writing. 
Biographical evidence would indicate 
that his Irish loyalties, on the one hand, 
and his African and South American 
experiences, on the other, ran on parallel, 
mutually reinforcing tracks, which in 
turn intersected with contemporary 
Irish politics to bring about a gradual 
shift in perspective. 

Ulster Protestants of Casement’s 
class had little day-to-day contact with 
Irish Catholics, except as servants, 
(he once recalled that he was fully 
an adult before he even knew they 
called themselves simply Catholics, 
and not ‘Roman Catholics’, as they 
were always referred to in Protestant 
circles). Yet, unlike a typical member 
of his tribe, Roger from an early age 
breathed in the history and national lore 
that is thick in Ireland’s atmosphere. 
He could not have been unaware that 
many of the country’s most revered 
heroes and martyrs - Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Henry 
Joy McCracken, Robert Emmet - had 
been Protestants like himself. 

He was a great admirer of another 
member of the Anglo-Irish gentry, 
Charles Stewart Parnell, who headed 
the Irish National Party and, for a time 
in the 1880s, gave strong support to 
the struggles of Irish tenant farmers 
resisting their rack-renting landlords. 
Casement, who had literary ambitions, 
wrote a poem eulogising Parnell upon 
his death in 1891. In 1898, he began 
an epic poem, ‘The dream of Celt’ 
(whence the title of Vargas Llosa’s 
novel), invoking the memory of the last 
stand of Ulster’s clan chieftains against 
the armies of Elizabeth I at the dawn 
of the 17th century. Yet, despite his 
national sympathies, Casement did not 
at this time oppose the union of Ireland 
with Great Britain, and appeared to 
believe that whatever wrongs his 


country continued to suffer could be 
redressed within its confines. 

Casement said that his Irish origins 
helped him to grasp the situation 
in the Congo. And his Congolese 
experience no doubt accelerated the 
marked turn in the direction of Irish 
national separatism that took place in 
1903-05, after his return to Britain. Ten 
years earlier, another Irish Protestant, 
Douglas Hyde, had founded the Gaelic 
League, which spearheaded a growing 
movement aimed at de-Anglicisation 
of the island through a revival of 
native folkways and the Irish language. 
Casement, who joined the League 
at this time, attempted to learn Irish 
himself, without much success. He 
also frequented the London salon ofyet 
another Irish Protestant, Alice Stopford 
Green, whose schemes to revive the 
culture and economy of pre-conquest 
Ireland probably had more influence on 
his thinking than any other set of ideas. 

1905 also saw the founding of Sinn 
Fein (‘Ourselves’), which presented a 
separatist alternative to the National 
Party. The latter stood candidates 
for election to the British parliament 
and confined itself to the promotion 
of home rule - by which Ireland, 
while remaining tied to Britain, 
would be granted its own parliament, 
with authority over some aspects of 
domestic law and government. Yet 
by this time, two home rule bills 
introduced in the House of Commons 
by the Liberal Party had already 
gone down to defeat, and any such 
attempt in the future would, Casement 
thought, founder in the House of Lords, 
which still exercised a veto power. 
Sinn Fein’s president, a thoroughly 
bourgeois nationalist named Arthur 
Griffith, proposed instead a ‘Hungarian 
strategy’ for Ireland. Just as Hungarian 
nationalists had boycotted the 
parliament in Vienna to set up their 
own assembly in Budapest, Griffith 
advocated that Ireland’s elected 
representatives boycott Westminster 
and give their allegiance to a separately 
constituted Irish parliament. 

While clearly sympathetic to Sinn 
Fein, Casement was by no means 
hostile to more socially radical strains 
of Irish politics. He was drawn to 
Michael Davitt, who in the 1880s 
had organised the Land League, 
which advocated the abolition of 
landlordism and nationalisation of the 
land. Casement was, several years later, 
to congratulate James Connolly on the 
founding of the country’s first workers’ 
defence guard, the Irish Citizen Army. 
His radical tendencies could only have 
become more pronounced as a result 
of the next and final chapter of his 
diplomatic career. 

Putumayo 

In 1909 an article entitled ‘The devil’s 
paradise’ appeared in the British 
magazine Truth', Its subtitle was ‘A 
British-owned Congo ’. Based upon the 
observations of an American explorer, 
it described the harvesting of rubber by 
what amounted to Indian slave labour in 
the remote Amazonian region of Peru 
known as the Putumayo, which was 
separated by the Andes from the main 
population of the country. The region 
was dominated by an outfit named the 
Peruvian Amazon Company (PAC), 
whose main shareholders and board 
of directors were in Britain. It was 
run, with the support of the Peruvian 
government and local authorities, as 
the private fiefdom of the company’s 
Peruvian chief, Julio Cesar Arana. 

As reports of atrocities gave rise 
to a public outcry, pressure in Britain 
mounted for an official investigation. 
The British government lacked 
authority to interfere in Peruvian 
affairs, but the government found a 
legitimate cause to look into the matter 
in reports of abuses committed against 
PAC overseers recruited in Barbados, 
then a British colony. Finally, in 1910, 
Casement, now serving as British 
consul in Rio, was sent in to submit 
the region to his now internationally 


recognised investigatory scrutiny. 

The tales of horror were every 
bit as appalling as Leopold’s crimes. 
Throughout Casement’s ordeal, 
Arana spared no effort to derail the 
investigation with a barrage of denial, 
promises to correct what he claimed 
were isolated abuses, and pretences 
of cooperation. But even at an Indian 
dance thrown by the PAC to welcome 
him, Casement observed on the backs 
of the natives the whip-inflicted 
scars known locally as ‘the mark of 
Arana’. Casement was able to elicit the 
testimony of three Barbadian overseers. 
They told of flogging as a penalty 
regularly inflicted upon Indians who 
failed to fulfil their company-assigned 
rubber quotas; of the use of stocks, 
not only for natives, but for overseers 
who displayed any reluctance to inflict 
brutalities; of red-hot pokers inserted 
in the vaginas of local women, many 
of whom were recruited as overseers’ 
concubines, to be killed off when 
no longer useful; of burnings at the 
stake, beheadings and live burials. 
The report Casement issued upon his 
return to Britain was described as a 
journalistic masterpiece, which for the 
first time gave both the perpetrators 
and the victims of this murderous 
exploitation a personal voice. Any 
further action - either by the British or 
Peruvian governments - was postponed, 
however, pending a Peruvian promise 
to ‘rectify the situation’. 

Casement made a second trip 
to Putumayo in 1911-12 to report 
on progress toward ‘rectification’. 
Not only did he fail to note any, but 
famously reported for the first time on 
the use of the pillory to punish Indians: 

Men, women, and children were 
confined in them for days, weeks and 
often months ... Whole families ... 
were imprisoned - fathers, mothers 
and children, and many cases were 
reported of parents dying thus, either 
from starvation or from wounds 
caused by flogging, while their 
offspring were attached alongside of 
them to watch in misery themselves 
the dying agonies of their parents. 5 

During his return trip to Britain, Casement 
stopped in Washington, where he tried to 
enlist the interest of the state department 
in Putumayo’s plight, even meeting 
with president William Howard Taft. 
Yet, despite profuse verbal expressions 
of sympathy on the part of both British 
and American governments, and the 
formation of a select committee to 
conduct an inquiry in Britain, little 
was done to stem the abuses or punish 
the perpetrators in the end. Although 
the Peruvian government was finally 
forced to issue arrest warrants for the 
PAC’s local rubber bosses, few were ever 
actually arrested, and most managed to 
flee abroad. 

The brutal exploitation of natives 
slowly abated due only to investors’ 
abandonment of the PAC because of 
the international scandal to which 
Casement’s report gave rise, as well 
as the opening up of bigger rubber 
farms in other areas of the world. The 
company’s infamous local chief, Julio 
Cesar Arana, lived in comfort for many 
years in London, eventually returning 
to Peru and becoming a senator. He 
died in 1952 at the age of 88. 

The knighthood Roger Casement 
received from George V in recognition 
of his South American efforts was 
probably a poor consolation for his 
inability to bring an immediate halt 
to the crimes he catalogued, or the 
punishment of their perpetrators. Yet, 
as one who endured physical hardship 
despite an African-acquired malarial 
infection that continued to plague him, 
and braved character assassination and 
death threats for his efforts, he deserves 
the recognition of posterity. As ED 
Morel, his partner in exposing King 
Leopold, wrote in 1912: 

To denounce crime at a distance is a 
relatively simple task. To track the 


criminal to his lair in the equatorial 
forest, to rub shoulders with him 
round camp fires, to realise he knows 
it is only you that stands between 
him and immunity - you, and a few 
inches of cold steel, which makes no 
noise... to be enervated by fever, and 
maddened by the bites of stinging 
flies; to run short of food - and 
what food! To parch in thirst, to 
experience the lassitude of damp, 
moist heat which makes exertion 
a misery - this is different. And to 
retain, through all, your clearness of 
vision, capacity to weigh evidence, 
self-control and moral strength - this 
is to pass through the highest test of 
mental and physical endurance, to 
attain the most conspicuous point 
of human achievement. 6 

Casement retired from the foreign service 
in 1913, at the age of 47. 

Ireland 

Casement’s retirement coincided with 
the Irish home rule crisis of 1910-14, 
which had a profoundly radicalising 
effect upon the country’s politics. The 
Liberal government of Herbert Asquith 
had introduced a third Home Rule Bill 
in 1910. Unlike in the two previous 
attempts (1886 and 1893), the House 
of Lords had by this time surrendered 
its veto, allowing the bill to become 
law if passed in the Commons alone, in 
which there were now sufficient votes. 

The imminence of its enactment, 
however, provoked Ulster Protestants, 
under the leadership of Edward Carson 
and James Craig, to draw up the Ulster 
Covenant, pledging to resist home rule - 
which they said meant “Rome rule” - by 
force if necessary. To underline their 
determination, the unionists organised 
themselves into a paramilitary outfit 
called the Ulster Volunteer Force, 
which drilled and paraded openly 
throughout the province, and had 
recruited 90,000 by 1914. In April of 
that year, the UVF received a shipment 
of30,000 rifles and three million rounds 
of ammunition from Hamburg at the 
northern port of Lame in defiance of 
the law, while the British government 
looked the other way, and the Tories - 
deeply entangled politically with the 
Orange Order - whipped up anti-home 
rule sentiment. 

Enraged by the impunity with which 
the unionists were permitted to flout the 
law in the north, nationalists banded 
together in their own paramilitary 
organisation, known as the Irish 
or National Volunteers, which was 
pledged to defend home rule. Though 
founded by the more militant Irish 
Republican Brotherhood (Fenians), the 
Volunteers were soon brought under the 
control of the moderate Irish National 
Party, headed by John Redmond. Roger 
Casement made his Irish political debut 
as a recruiter for the Volunteers. 

Prospects for home rule dimmed 
further in June of 1914 as a result of 
the Curragh Mutiny. Sixty officers of 
the biggest Irish military base in the 
Curragh of Kildare declared that they 
would disobey any order to move north 
to defend home rule from a threatened 
Unionist uprising. From that point 
on, the Liberal government began to 
retreat from its commitment to limited 
self-government for all of Ireland’s 32 
counties, and introduced the idea of 
partition for the first time. 

And, as a result of the Lame landing 
and the Curragh Mutiny, Casement 
became convinced that “when you are 
challenged in the field of force, it is 
upon the field of force you must reply”. 7 
He therefore arranged a loan from his 
old friend, Alice Stopford Green, to 
purchase arms on the continent for the 
Volunteers. He was in America - to 
raise money and make contact with 
the legendary old Fenian, John Devoy, 
and his Clan-na-Gael organisation 
- when he learned of the results of 
the gun-running scheme. Casement’s 
comrade, an Englishman turned Irish 
patriot by the name of Erskine Childers, 
had succeeded in landing at Howth 


near Dublin with a shipment of 9,000 
German rifles at the end of July. 

But the British were less indulgent 
toward the Volunteers than toward 
the UVF. A line of troopers attempted 
to intercept the Volunteers who were 
carrying the rifles from Howth to 
Dublin. Although the Volunteers 
succeeded in making off with most of 
the guns, many of which would turn up 
in the General Post Office nearly two 
years later, British soldiers afterwards 
fired upon a hostile nationalist crowd, 
by which they found themselves 
surrounded in Bachelor’s Walk, leaving 
seven dead and 30 wounded. 

World War I 

The outbreak of the war divided Irish 
nationalist opinion. Home rule legislation 
was shelved for the duration of the 
conflict, but the government held out 
the promise of enacting it afterwards, in 
exchange for the loyalty of the nation. 
Eighty thousand Irishmen, Protestant 
and Catholic, rushed to take the royal 
shilling. John Redmond, the head of 
the National Party, took Britain’s word 
as good coin and declared support 
for the war effort. But a hard core of 
intransigents - the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, Sinn Fein, Connolly’s 
Irish Citizen Army, and a number of 
former home rulers like Padraic Pearse, 
disillusioned in the possibility of ever 
attaining sovereignty by parliamentary 
means - refused to give one grain of 
support to a war supposedly being 
waged for the freedom of small nations 
by the world’s greatest colonial power, 
which had held Ireland in thrall for 
centuries. Roger Casement was among 
those who refused. He wrote from the 
US at the time: 

Ireland has no blood to give to any 
land, to any cause but that of Ireland. 
Our duty as a Christian people is to 
abstain from bloodshed; and our duty 
as Irishmen is to give our lives for 
Ireland. Ireland needs all her sons 
... Were the Home Rule Bill all that 
is claimed for it, and were it freely 
given today, to come into operation 
tomorrow instead of being offered 
for sale on terms of exchange that 
only a fool would accept, it would 
still be the duty of Irishmen to save 
their strength and manhood for the 
trying tasks before them, to build up 
from a depleted population the fabric 
of a ruined national life. 8 

Many in the anti-war camp - including 
Casement, and even James Connolly 
- harboured strong Germanophile 
tendencies, no doubt springing from their 
loathing of Ireland’s historic oppressor. 
Their main public stance, however, was 
emblazoned on the banner that hung in 
front of the Citizen Army’s Liberty Hall: 
“We serve neither king nor kaiser, but 
Ireland”. They had, in short, adopted, 
for their own largely nationalist reasons, 
a standpoint that coincided with that 
of Lenin - that the main enemy was 
at home - and embraced a goal that 
was parallel to the one he advocated: 
to turn the war into a civil war in the 
belligerent countries. 

Lenin also coined the concept of 
‘revolutionary defeatism’ in order to 
counteract the powerful tendency of 
European socialists to capitulate to 
their own governments. He demanded 
that revolutionaries subscribe to the 
notion that the defeat of their own 
ruling class - even at the hands of the 
enemy - was preferable to the victory 
of their country’s side. The Irish rebels 
adopted a similar logic. True to the 
old dictum that ‘England’s extremity 
is Ireland’s opportunity’, they had no 
qualms about consorting with Britain’s 
enemies in furtherance of their goals. 

With the agreement of Devoy and 
Clan-na-Gael, Casement departed 
America for Germany, to examine the 
possibilities of assistance from the 
kaiser’s government to the struggle 
for an Irish republic. He held out the 
hope that a victorious Germany would 
guarantee Ireland’s independence. 
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Casement did not travel alone, however. 
He had been befriended in New York 
City by a young Norwegian named 
Adler Christiansen, whom Casement 
took along with him as his ‘servant’ 
and made privy to his designs. In 
transit to Germany, in the Norwegian 
capital of Christiana (now called Oslo), 
Christiansen disappeared for a day. 
He claimed to have been abducted 
by British consular authorities, who 
pumped him unsuccessfully for 
information. 

British documents discovered 
years later told a different story. 
Christiansen had, in fact, presented 
himself voluntarily at the British 
embassy, offering to inform on 
Casement in exchange for substantial 
sums. But Casement believed his 
young companion, and for months 
attempted to use Christiansen to feed 
false information to the British. But 
his companion was in the pay of 
his enemies. From this point on, 
the government became aware of 
Casement’s movements and purposes, 
as well as receiving from Christiansen 
a report that “his relations with the 
Englishman [Casement] were of an 
improper character”. 9 

Casement’s German efforts were, 
in his words, a “ghastly folly”. Though 
it strung him along for some time, the 
German government was not prepared 
in the end to provide significant military 
support to an Irish rising. The most it did 
was to make accessible to him several 
thousand Irish POWs, from whom 
Casement hoped to recruit an ‘Irish 
Brigade’ for the independence struggle. 
But he had gravely underestimated the 
depth of British-patriotic sentiment 
that still prevailed even among Irish 
prisoners. He was heckled, and even 
threatened physically, before a POW 
audience. In the end, he succeeded in 
recruiting no more than a handful of 
men, which he concluded would be 
useless in any military operation. 

Completely disabused of any warm 
feelings he may have had for the 
German Reich, and despondent over 
his failures, Casement received word 
that a rising was planned in Dublin for 
Easter week, which began on April 24 
1916. He also learned that his American 
comrades had contracted for a German 
shipment of20,000 rifles for the rebels’ 
use. Casement thought that a rising 
without broader German support was 
bound to fail. He apparently did not 
share the notions of Padraic Pearse 
that a blood sacrifice was required to 
redeem Ireland’s honour. He hoped 
to persuade the rising’s leaders not to 
proceed with their plans. He even sent 
a messenger to Dublin with instructions 
to cancel the rising, but the envoy failed 
to appear. Yet Casement thought that, 
whatever their decision or their fate, his 
place was by the side of his insurgent 
compatriots. He thus decided to 
accompany the weapons consignment 
and two comrades from his volunteer 
brigade aboard the submarine that was 
to take him to the Banna Strand, and 
then capture, trial and execution as a 
traitor to the crown. 

Trial 

Roger Casement’s trial for high treason 
opened on June 26 at London’s Old 
Bailey. Heading the prosecution was 
FE Smith (Lord Birkenhead), who had, 
from his position as a Tory MP, risen 
to the post of attorney general in part 
by fanning the flames of Protestant 
opposition to home rule; the man who 
now accused Casement of high treason 
for attempting to smuggle guns into 
Ireland was one of those who had earlier 
boasted about shipping rifles to Lame 
to arm the UVF in defiance of the law, 
and pledged to resist home rule by any 
means necessary, even if duly enacted 
by parliament. 

The prosecution was at pains not 
to turn Casement into another martyr 
in Ireland’s cause, but rather to paint 
him as a man who had loyally served 
the crown and accepted its pension 
and highest honours, only to betray it 


to the German enemy in time of war. 
(He had, in fact, written to Sir Edward 
Grey, the British foreign minister, in 
1914, offering to give up both.) Several 
witnesses from the German POW camp 
were produced to demonstrate that 
Casement had intended to recruit them 
to fight alongside Gennany. 

The trial and subsequent appeal 
against the death sentence took place 
at the height of anti-German feeling in 
Britain. The Battle of the Somme, the 
bloodiest of the war, began in France 
shortly after the trial, while Casement’s 
appeal was pending. Pro-war sentiment 
prevented some who had known him 
well - Joseph Conrad, and Roger’s one¬ 
time closest friend, Herbert Ward - from 
joining the campaign to save his life. 

Help did arrive, however, from an 
unexpected quarter. Although a Dublin 
Protestant by origin, George Bernard 
Shaw had shown little inclination to 
involve himself in Irish politics. This 
time, though, he was moved to speak 
out for Casement, imagining what he 
would say if he had been in the dock 
in his place: 

I am neither an Englishman nor a traitor; 
I am an Irishman, captured in a fair 
attempt to achieve the independence 
of my country; and you can no more 
deprive me of the honours of that 
position, or destroy the effects of my 
effort, than the abominable cruelties 
afflicted 600 years ago on William 
Wallace [a member of the lesser 
nobility in Scotland who fought 
against King Edward of England 
and was publicly hanged, drawn 
and quartered in London], in this 
city, when he met a precisely similar 
indictment with a precisely similar 
reply, have prevented that brave and 
honourable Scot from becoming the 
national hero of his country. 10 

But this bold line of defence was not 
the one that Casement’s chief barrister, 
Alexander (‘ Serjeant’) Sullivan, an Irish 
lawyer who hoped to gain admittance 
to the English bar, chose to pursue. 
He instead prevailed upon Casement 
to accept a technical defence based 
upon an ambiguity in a statute from 
the reign of Edward III in 1351. The 
law defined treason as being “adherent 
to the king’s enemies in his realm or 
elsewhere”. Sullivan argued that the 
law did not apply to his client because 
the treasonable acts of which he was 
accused took place not in Britain, but 
Germany, outside the king’s realm. The 
judges threw out this interpretation, 
reaffirming a precedent that a comma 
could be read into the Norman-French 
text between the words “realm” and “or 
elsewhere”, meaning that the clause 
was intended to refer to where the acts 
were committed, not where the enemies 
were. Casement later quipped that he had 
been sentenced to “hang on a comma”. 

Casement spoke from the dock after 
Sullivan’s weak legalistic defence had 
obviously collapsed, and his fate had 
been sealed. Stating that what he was 
about to read was “addressed not to this 
court, but to my own countrymen”, he 
went on to challenge the authority of the 
crown court to judge and pass sentence 
upon him: “If I did wrong in making 
an appeal to Irishmen to join with me 
in an effort to fight for Ireland, it is by 
Irishmen, and by them alone, I can be 
rightfully judged.” 11 
He went on: 

We are told that if Irishmen go by 
the thousand to die, not for Ireland, 
but for Flanders, for Belgium, for 
a patch of sand on the deserts of 
Mesopotamia, or a rocky trench on 
the heights of Gallipoli, they are 
winning self-government for Ireland. 
But if they dare to lay down their 
lives on their native soil, if they dare 
to dream even that freedom can be 
won only at home by men resolved 
to fight for it there, then they are 
traitors to their country .... 

If it be treason to fight against 
such an unnatural fate as this, then 


I am proud to be a rebel, and shall 
cling to my ‘rebellion’ with the last 
drop of my blood. If there be no right 
of rebellion against a state of things 
that no savage tribe would endure 
without resistance, then I am sure 
that it is better for men to fight and 
die without right than to live in such 
a state of right as this. Where men 
must beg with bated breath for leave 
to subsist in their own land, to think 
their own thoughts, to sing their own 
songs, to gamer the fruits of their own 
labours - and, even while they beg, 
to see things inexorably withdrawn 
from them - then surely it is braver, a 
saner and a truer thing, to be a rebel 
against such circumstances as these 
than tamely to accept it as the natural 
lot of men. 12 

Casement converted to Catholicism 
days before his death. The hangman, 
John Ellis, wrote in his memoirs that 
he was “the bravest man it fell to my 
unhappy lot to execute”. 13 

Casement in 
history 

Leftwing writers have tended, quite 
rightly, to mark the centenary of the 
Easter Rising by emphasising the role 
of its single revolutionary socialist 
martyr, James Connolly, and the socially 
and economically progressive ideas of 
some of its other leaders. And, while 
Casement was certainly no reactionary, 
it is clear from his final speech, and from 
other writings, that he thought almost 
exclusively in national, as opposed 
to class, terms. He had no personal 
experience of the class struggle, and 
was not enough of an intellectual to 
act from any broad theoretical outlook. 

Yet his wide human sympathies are 
clearly in evidence. One of the few 
generalisations from his experience 
was recorded while visiting the US, 
contemplating the fate of native 
Americans: 

... you had life - your white destroyers 
only possess things. That is the vital 
distinction, I take it, between the 
‘savage’ and the civilised man. The 
savage is; the white man has. The 
one lives and moves to be; the other 
toils and dies to have. 14 

Casement’s experiences of‘uncivilised’ 
peoples had obviously awakened him to 
possibilities of human existence other 
than the narrow ways of his class and 


A number of substantial dona¬ 
tions were received this week 
for the Summer Offensive, the 
CPGB’s annual fundraising drive. 
Amongst them were a brilliant 
£200 from BK, £150 from RG, 
£100 each from PM and RL, and 
£50 from EW. Several standing 
orders came the way of the Weekly 
Worker , while numerous small 
sums landed in our PayPal account. 

Overall, our total increased 
by £3,429, taking 2016’s SO up 
to £21,103. The drive ends on 
Friday August 12, at the end of our 
Communist University summer 
school, by which date we hope to 
have reached our £30,000 target. 

While just shy of £9K seems an 
awful lot to raise in little more than 
a week, comrades are confident of 
making it - years of experience 
have shown that dozens of extra 
donations come our way during 
this week of debate, from people 
who have just dropped in for a 
session or two, as well as from 
longstanding comrades who like 
to hand over their contribution in 
person at CU. Then there is the 


tribe. He was an Irish nationalist, but 
also a citizen of the world, for whom 
humanity was not an exclusively 
European, much less British, club. The 
possible relation between his rejection 
of prevailing political attitudes and 
his departure from prescribed nonns 
of male sexual conduct can only be a 
matter of speculation. 

Irish history holds an important 
lesson in human universality. The 
fact that, before the European powers 
fastened the colonial yoke around the 
necks of tens of millions of peoples 
of colour, one white European 
nation subjected to the same kinds 
of barbarities, and imposed similar 
notions of innate inferiority, upon 
another people every bit as white as 
they were, constitutes an historical 
refutation of the notion that imperialism 
has anything intrinsically to do with the 
colour of one’s skin. In the first decades 
of the 20th century, the Irish began a 
fight against imperialism in Europe 
itself, on the doorstep of its preeminent 
colonial power - a fight that prefigured, 
and gave impetus to the many struggles 
that were to come in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. 

More than any of the martyrs of Easter 
Week, Roger Casement personified the 
bond between European and third-world 
struggles for emancipation. The reasons 
why the custodians of empire reviled 
him in his time - that he was a traitor 
to his colonial-settler caste, and to his 
empire in the midst of one of history’s 
greatest and most senseless slaughters - 
are precisely the reasons why he should 
be honoured on the centenary of his 
sacrifice • 

Jim Creegan may be reached at 
egyptianarch@gmail.com. 
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money raised through the sale of 
books, refreshments and so on. 

But don’t forget, if you can’t 
make it to CU, you can do your bit 
by sending in those cheques and 
clicking on that PayPal button! 
(The comrades who did that this 
week were among the 3,148 readers 
of our paper online over the last 
seven days.) But, better still, why 
not try out Communist University 
for yourself (see details, p7). Come 
along and be part of the collective 
effort to enhance and broaden our 
political understanding - not to 
mention increase our SO total! 

Because of CU there will be no 
Weekly Worker next week (August 
11) - nor on August 18, which is 
in the second week of our annual 
fortnight break. But the team will 
be back for the August 25 issue - 
suitably stimulated and refreshed, 
I hope!* 

Peter Manson 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Summer Offensive 

Stimulated 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: http:// 
creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 










Sport has 
everything 
to do with 
politics 


Festival of nationalism 

This year’s Olympics are even more grotesque than normal, writes Eddie Ford 



O nce again, the Olympic Games 
are upon us. And once again we 
have a chorus of pious voices 
telling us that the games, and sport in 
general, has nothing to do with poli¬ 
tics. But the Olympics have always 
been saturated with politics - politics 
of the very worst sort: ie, a poisonous 
nationalism lubricated by big money 
and corporate sponsorship. 

However, Rio 2016 is turning out 
to be especially grotesque - featuring a 
stream of scandals and naked political 
intrigue, leading to speculation that it 
might be the most disastrous games in 
modem times. The host state itself is 
in a state of political turmoil, with the 
incumbent president, Dilma Rousself 
of the Workers Party, currently 
suspended and facing impeachment 
after orchestrated protests by the 
right against corruption and a rapidly 
deteriorating economy. It is worth 
noting that there have also been mass 
counter-mobilisations by the left. 

The right-dominated senate issued a 
report on August 2 accusing Rousself 
of violating the constitution by 
“manipulating” government accounts 
- it is expected to lead to the final trial 
phase by the beginning of September. 
As for former president Lula da Silva, 
once the darling of the right-on western 
left, he too is under investigation for 
corruption and systematic bribery. But 
we should not really expect anything 
else from a leftwing government 
trying to run capitalism in a country 
like Brazil. 

With a depressing sense of deja vu 
we read how thousands of families 
have been evicted or threatened with 
eviction - just like with the World Cup 
two years earlier. 1 Additionally, and 
inevitably, the least affluent areas of 
Rio have seen property price surges 
of 68% or more, making them even 
less affordable for the displaced. For 
example, in Vila Autodromo - a favela 2 
with a long history of resisting eviction 
attempts - most of the 500 resident 
families were removed to accommodate 
the Olympic Park, which hosts several 
major facilities and the press centre. 
Since 2009, when the games got the 
go-ahead, there have been more than 
2,600 police killings in Rio alone. 

There is also the environmental 
angle. Take, for instance, Guanabara 
Bay, heavily impacted by urbanisation 
and rapid deforestation - more than 
70% of the sewage from 12 million 
inhabitants of Rio now flows into the 
bay untreated and there have been 
three major oil spills. As part of the 
preparations for the 2016 games, the 
government promised to improve the 
conditions, but progress has been slow 
to non-existent. Thus the quality of the 
water that marathon swimmers, boaters, 
sailors, etc have to perform in is less 
than ideal. An Associated Press report 
published last week said contamination 
levels were “dangerously high” due to 
human waste, raw sewage and human 
remains in the water - “fishermen’s 
wooden boats sink into thick sludge 
in the Guanabara Bay”. On top of that, 
the main ramp at Marina da Gloria port 
collapsed just days before the August 5 
opening ceremony and Team Australia 
has bitterly complained that its hotel 
accommodation in the athletes’ village 
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was “uninhabitable”. 

Doping 

Then we have the famous Russian 
doping scandal, with the McLaren 
report commissioned by the World 
Anti-Doping Agency saying it was 
“beyond reasonable doubt” that Russia 
had operated a “state-dictated” system 
to cover up hundreds of positive tests. 

On July 24 the IOC rejected WADA’s 
“nuclear option” of imposing a blanket 
ban on the Russian team; rather a 
decision would be made by each 
individual sport federation. The IOC’s 
president, Thomas Bach - said to have 
strong links with Vladimir Putin 3 - 
argued that it would be wrong to make 
individual Russian athletes “collateral 
damage” for the wrongdoing of their 
government. A viewpoint shared by 
84 out of 85 IOC members in Rio, with 
only Britain voting against. 4 Putin, 
naturally, denounced the “blatant 
discrimination” of the International 
Association of Athletics Federations 
in banning Russia’s track and field 
team - describing it, with some cheek, 
as an “an attempt to bring the rules of 
world politics into the world of sport”. 
So, even at this very late stage, there is 
still some confusion as to who can and 
cannot compete. 

In turn, thirteen national anti- 
doping organisations (including 
those from the US and Germany) 
issued a damning verdict on the IOC’s 
“hasty and ill-conceived” response to 
Russian doping. 5 The IOC “issued a 
confusing patchwork of conflicting and 


insufficient instructions to international 
sport federations” - meaning that a 
“radical change is needed to ensure 
that such a failure never occurs again”. 
Dream on. 

But, of course, the idea that Russia 
is the only team engaged in large-scale 
drug use or ‘cheating’ is risible. What 
about the US or China, or even - god 
forbid - Team GB? A recent re-analysis 
of samples provided at the London and 
Beijing Olympics took the total number 
of athletes who have failed doping tests 
so far to 98 - the IOC saying that 23 
of the 30 positive tests taken from the 
Beijing samples involved medallists. 6 
But this can only be the tip of the 
iceberg, with more samples from Beijing 
and London (specifically aimed at medal 
winners) set to be tested throughout and 
beyond the Rio Games. In some respects 
though, these new tests just confirm that 
there are some countries that are good 
at getting away with doping - and some 
that are less good. 

Frankly, however, if sportspersons 
are determined to win, and if they can 
take something that will give them that 
extra half a percent advantage, then the 
chances are that they will - we live in 
a fallen world, after all. They are not 
going to Rio as rugged individuals 
out only for personal betterment and 
inner spiritual satisfaction, but as 
representatives of various countries 
locked into a perpetual global struggle 
as to who becomes top dog. Winning, 
and getting medals, is all that matters. 
These are the instructions. Just ask 
the British government, which took 


the less than noble decision to finance 
sport according to its gold medal 
potential - no more, no less. 

This has led to the so-called “no 
compromise” system: prove you have 
a realistic chance of a medal in the 
coming games and meet a series of 
annual performance targets or have 
your funding withdrawn - as the old 
Queen song goes, no time for losers. 
In that mercenary way, hundreds 
of millions of pounds have been 
channelled into elite sports. Basketball 
is a particularly telling case study. Here 
we have a sport that is very popular in 
inner cities and schools, hence surely 
in need of increased support, yet has 
had its funding cut from almost £9 
million to nothing within a year. Or 
cycling, whose competitors are drawn 
from a relatively small handful of 
nations - making it a minority sport - but 
has had its funding upped. 

In this context, it is impossible 
not to mention everyone’s favourite 
cheat-cum-sociopath, the once idolised 
US cyclist, Lance Armstrong - guilty 
of industrial levels of doping and an 
“epic downfall” that “stands out in 
the history of professional sports”. 7 
Once he was finally exposed, the 
overall performance for all riders 
went down - not because they no 
longer had Armstrong setting the 
pace, obviously. Rather, that particular 
cocktail of performance-enhancing 
drugs perfected by Armstrong’s team 
of clever chemists was taken out of 
the system - and it takes a while for 
replacements to be developed that are 
more difficult to detect. 

Political 

ceremonies 

Many readers will recall the opening 
ceremony of the 2012 London Olympics. 
Danny Boyle, as director, skilfully 
deployed a kaleidoscopic series of 
images invoking William Blake’s dark 
Satanic mills, the industrial revolution, 
suffragette movement and today’s NHS. 

This totally infuriated quite a few 
Tories, especially the dancing nurses 
(don’t we all love the NHS now?), 
who regarded the ceremony as a 
party political broadcast on behalf 
of the Labour Party. One distressed 
MP spluttered on Twitter: “The most 
leftie opening ceremony I have ever 
seen - more than Beijing, the capital 
of a communist state!” Labour MPs, 
naturally enough, were cock-a-hoop. 
Paul Flynn rejoiced that “wonderfully 
progressive socialist sentiments and 
ideas were smuggled into the opening 
romp”. In fact Boyle’s ceremony 


was an advert for social democracy: 
a rearticulation of post-World War II 
British national identity that was not 
white, imperial and royal. Distressingly 
for our stodgy Tory MPs, the Olympic 
opening ceremony had become a site 
for culture wars - and the wrong side 
had won. 

What about the opening ceremony 
in Brazil? Will it be about the Brazil of 
the masses or the Brazil of the elite? If 
the ceremony involves lots of people of 
colour, it will send out a big message. 
The country has a population of 205 
million, of which 43.13% are pardo 
(mixed race), 7.61% are black, 1.09% 
Asian and 0.43% Amerindian. But 
what is striking about the country’s 
new government is that it is entirely 
white and male. 

Every Olympic Games has been 
about the promotion of nationalism. 
Simon Jenkins in The Guardian made 
the interesting suggestion that the 
Olympics should be “denationalised”, 
with “teams, flags, anthems and state 
identities banned” and “victory going to 
the best person, not the best state” (July 
28). Yes, he added, “such games would 
attract little glamour or public money, 
but it would be a more honest Olympics 
for true lovers of sports” - meanwhile the 
IOC “could then hold its drug-assisted 
festivals of chauvinism for what are de 
facto government employees”. 

Communists strongly sympathise 
with the above sentiments. Sport should 
be valued as an activity worthwhile 
in itself, a genuine means of self- 
expression using skills and technique 
that are akin to artistry. But the national 
one-upmanship and horse-trading 
of the Olympic Games is a pristine 
example of how sport under capitalism 
is turned into its virtual opposite - a 
celebration of corporate power and 
money-worship • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.theguardian.com/sport/ng- 
interactive/2016/aug/02/how-evictions-have-laid- 
bare-rios-real-olympic-legacy. 

2. An urban slum. Census data released in 
December 2011 showed that about 6% of the 
Brazilian population lived in favelas or 
“subnormal agglomerations” - ie, 11.4 million 
people. 

3. www.theguardian.com/sport/2016/jul/25/rio- 
olympics-russia-drugs-vladimir-putin-ioc. 

4. www.theguardian.com/sport/2016/aug/02/ioc- 
president-thomas-bach-nuclear-option-rio-russia- 
olympic-games. 

5. www.theguardian.com/sport/2016/jul/31/ 
russian-doping-scandal-ioc-failed-to-lead- 
national-anti-doping-organisations. 

6. www.theguardian.com/sport/2016/jul/22/ioc- 
beijing-london-drug-tests-failed. 

7. http://edition.cnn.com/2012/10/22/sport/lance- 
armstrong-controversy. 
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